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—(iii) to help people rethink and reorientate their 
action to bring about social justice and true democratic 
socialism in India. We shall take clear amd firm stands on 
these issues whenever contemporaray research makes it 
possible. We are also convinced—and we are Sure our readers 
will share this view!—that mere words achieve very little. Our 
whole analysis is, therefore, action-oriented. Booklets nine to 
fifteen study possibilities of meaningful and realistic fields of 
involvement: for social change in health care, law, development 


work, education, conscientization, mass organizations and 
politics, 3 


These publications are not for experts or for people who 
are highly politicised. They provide non-technical, yet rather 
comprehensive introductions, for educated people who are still 
searching to deepen their reflection and action. Though some- 
times dealing with relevant religious questions, these booklets 
are addressed to all, irrespective of creed and religion. Briefly, 
we want to help the general public to focus their attention on 
the main issues to be able to take a stand. 


With the titles of the booklets on the back cover page, it 
iS easy to grasp the plan of our study. In our series on “India’s 
Search for Development and Social Justice’, the first eight 
booklets analyse Indian Society. Such a study may appear 
somewhat theoretical and superfluous to some of our readers. 
We are, however, convinced that efficient action, even at the 
micro level, requires a scientific understanding of the society 
we live in. This is why we felt the need of insisting on this 
long-neglected tcpic After describing the different develop- 
ment theories and the Indian situation in Our two introductory 
booklets, we present Our method of analysis in our third book- 
let. The following five booklets respectively deal with the 
recent historical background of India —the British Rule and the 
Independence Movement —, and the basic assumptions, policies 
and structural organisation of our country in the economic, 
social, political, and culturo-religious fields. The second part, 
entitled “‘Towerds a New India’, begins with a description of 
the society we want to build and some general reflections on 
problems of strategies andtactics. It further provides guide- 
lines for action for people involved in various fields. 


So far only four books are foreseen in the second series. 
We are sure that it will be necessary to extend this list in the 
near future. Our intention is to reflect On various subjects 
which are relevant to the issues of development and social 
justice. We have selected four such topics guided by the 
needs they fulfil for our readers. 

Tne Editors 
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THE INDIAN SITUATION 


introduction: Is India Progressing? 


In a recent book, Ajit Roy describes the total misery and 
helplessness of the Indian masses by a random selection of 


1972 Press reports: ‘‘Six members of a family in the village of 
Majhua...., Bihar, recently committed suicide by hanging them- 
selves, because they were unable to get foodgrains’. A 


carpenter of village Katnikol in Sheikpura Thana of Monghyr 
district allegedly administered poison to his three children and 
wife on Monday last to end their misery caused by prolonged 
Starvation. All the family died’’. “‘An agricultural labourer 
(aged 30), his wife (aged 27) and three children (aged 10, 8 and 
5 respectively) were found dead in the hut of a relative in 
Sellliampalayam village near Parambalur on November 19. It 
is alleged that on account of poverty the worker mixed insecti- 
cide in milk and gave it to his wife and three children and later 
drank it himself.’’’ This is, for the author and many social! 
scientists and development workers, the most important 
characteristic of the Indian situation today. 


A 1975 announcement strikes a very different note: ‘We 
have met many challenges since we became free. And here is 
a record of Our achievements : 


—Food production has gone up from 4 crore 80 lakh tons in 
1948-49 to over 10 crore 40 lakh tons in 1973-74. 


-~-Number of villages electrified has increased from a mere 
3000 before the beginning of the First Plan to over 1 lakh 
62 thousand by Jan. 1975. 


— Production of coal and coke increased from 2 crore 80 lakh 
tons in 1948-49 to 8 crore 12 lakh tons in 1973-74. 


—Production of fertilisers increased from 18,000 tons in 
1950-51 to 13 lakh 80 thousand tons in 1973-74. 


—Area under irrigation has increased from 2 crore 8 lakh 
hectares in 1950-51 to 3 crore 15 lakh hectares in 
1973-74. 


1. “Economics and Politics of Garibi Hatao’’, Naya Prokash, Calcutta, 1973, pp. 25, 


~ Sugar produced in 1973-74 was nearly 40 lakh tons as 
against 10 lakh tons in 1948-49. Cotton cloth increased 
from 44 crore yards to 795 crore meters in 1973-74....Let 
us get on with the job of Nation Building.’” 


Quite a few writers follow this trend of thought and like 
to show, by their statistics, that, in the last few decades, agri- 
cultural production has almost doubled, while industrial 
production has more than trebled; the national income has also 
doubled in the same period. This is undoubtedly another 
dimension of the Indian situation. | 


It is therefore normal to ask: what is really happening in 
our country? Is India progressing? 


The previous paragraphs indicate how much the present 
booklet on “‘The Indian Situation’’ continues and makes more 
concrete what was stressed in “‘The Development Debate”. 
Writings on post-Independence fail into various categories. 
Some of them, portraying the sufferings of the poor, intend to 
‘touch the hearts of the readers’’ to make them more generous; 
others, perhaps less emotional in tone, seek to deepen people's 
commitment in favour of the poor and the oppressed. Several 
publications are, on the other hand, inspired by clear political 
options and tend to substantiate by statistics the Successes or 
failures of Government policies. A last category of writings, 
not always easily distinguishable from the previous One, 
accumulates data on the rate of economic growth in India as 
well as on existing poverty and inequalities; the authors con- 
Sider such scientific studies essential to the evaluation of past 
policies and the framing of future ones. In such a context, to 
describe the Indian situation unavoidably means to cantinue 
the Development Debate. 


Without losing sight of the actual progress of our country, 
we shall successively explore, in this booklet, two major 
themes that emerge from several studies on the Indian situa- 
tion: the massive poverty and misery of our masses (1) and the 


2. In “Bulletin of the Association of Scientific Workers of India’, New Delhi, Vol. 5 
no. 12, 1975, p. 96. Further data on our country’s achievements can be found in 
the annual publication, “India 1974”, ‘‘India 1975"’, Publications Division, Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, New Delhi. The 
‘““Manorama Year Book’’, Manorama Publishing House, Kottayam, also publishes 
every year much valuable and up-to-date information. A Government pamphlet 
of 40 pages, “India Today, Basic Facts’, sums up the data available in 
December 1972. 
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tremendous disparities that exist in society (Il). Since we are 
much more accustomed to read about our achievements, this 
approach may surprise us. We have, however, felt that two 
objectives of our planning, the eradication of poverty and the 
reduction of inequalities, have to be very seriously taken into 
account. An important growth is, undoubtedly, taking place in 
many sectors of our economy; but what is the meaning of all 
this development if the standard of life of the poor is not 
improved and the existing inequalities not reduced? If matters 
are getting better for a minority of our population and worse 
for the majority, Should we be proud and happy? This is why 
we have decided to study the twin problems of poverty and 
inequalities in this booklet. Any economic growth and develop- 
ment has to be looked at in the light of consideration on the 
basic issues of poverty and inequalities. On the whole, this 
booklet tends to confirm and to illustrate the conclusions 
arrived at in “‘The Development Debate’. As in the previous 
one, this second booklet also raises various questions that will 
be more deeply answered in the systematic analysis of our 
future publications. 


Before proceeding any further, it might be good to add two 
preliminary remarks on the purpose and method of this essay 
and on the accuracy of statistical data. 


While being an introduction to the study of poverty in 
India, this booklet, we hope, does not remain only at the level 
of dry statistics and abstract theories. !t broadens our own 
experiences of poverty and injustice by pointing out, with the 
help of scientific information, how many of our countrymen 
suffer in the miserable conditions we observe around us. It 
even tries to help us understand better the lives of the poor, the 
unemployed, the Harijans, the tribals and other underprivileged 
sections of our society. It indirectly invites us to reflect on our 
Standards of living and to compare them with those of the 
great majority of our people. In short, this booklet aims, 
among other things, at making us enter as deeply as possible 
into the life of the common man in India today. We, con- 
sequently, hope that this study will awaken us from our 
complacency and help us to realise how much the Indian 
situation, so intolerable and unjust, calls for an immediate and 
drastic action. Though a deepened understanding of the life of 
the common man matters much to us, the highly personal 
nature of such reflections has led us to be satisfied with 
occasional allusions in the text, itself; some of our appendices 
and the practical suggestions found in our questionnaire will, 
however, give ample scope for a greater personal €xposure to, 
and more human understanding of, the Indian situation. We 
hope all of us will do our home-work ! 


Our last introductory remark concerns the reliability of 
Statistics on economic matters. Economists and development 
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experts generally agree that allowance has to be made for a 
large margin of errors in existing data, especially in developing 
countries.*° Unfortunately this does not however imply, as some 
readers, shocked by the grim picture that emerges, are inclined 
to think, that the Indian situation is better than what statistics 
make it appear. In fact, most of the data found in this booklet 
are taken from, or quoted by, Government sources, which are 
evidently not interested in projecting a negative image of India. 
It should also be poimted out that the reliability of statistics 
varies according to their content. We can, therefore, conclude 
that, while sometimes lacking in accuracy and ‘‘giving the illu- 
sion of a precision that does not exist’’*, statistics remain a 
useful means to broaden our experimental knowledge. The 
readers are, moreover, invited to constantly compare the 
findings of statistical studies with their own experiences and 


observations. 
i] 


nineteen 


3. Onthis subject, see the extremely critical pages of G. Mydral, ‘The Challenge of 
World Poverty’’, Penguin Books, 1971, pp, 263-68. Mydral recommends the book 
of O. Morgenstern, ‘‘On the Accuracy of Economic Observations,’’ 2nd ed., Oxford 
University Press, 1965. On India, refer to A. N. Agarwal, “Indian Economy, 
Nature, Problems and Progress’’, Vikas Publishing House, 1975, ch. 5, ‘‘National 
Income : Measurement and Difficulties,’’ pp. 49-61. 


4, D.V.McGranahan, Director of the United Nations Research Institute of Social 
Development, quoted by Mydral, op. cit., p. 267. 


4. ALAND OF MASSIVE POVERTY AND MISERY 


Visitors to India are struck by the appalling poverty and 
misery of the masses. The first impression, in almost any part 
of the country, is that of an ocean of poverty and stagnation 
with a few islands of prosperity and development. In the 
nation as a whole, there are undoubtedly a few pockets of 
prosperity—the areas of the Green Revolution in the States of 
Punjab and Haryana and elsewhere, along with certain indust- 
rial and/or residential centres,—but these remain enclaves 
which seem almost out-of-place in their surroundings. In India, 
one can never forget poverty and misery, except by becoming 
so accustomed to it that one does not notice it any more. It is, 
therefore, fitting to start Our study by considering the type of 
life to which roughly half our population is reduced;® all our 
achievements, investigated in further booklets, should not 
make us lose sight of this grim reality. 


Standard of life is usually described by listing the goods 
and services which a person, a family, a group or class, or the 
average population of a particular country, enjoys at a given 
period. They are calculated by the purchasing power required 
to buy these goods and services. In the industrialized countries, 
the measurement of standard of life has reached a tremendous 
complexity and sophistication on account of all tne goods and 
services available and of the various indicators and variables 
selected by economists to evaluate them. In the wunder- 
developed countries, however, the situation is so dismal, even 
after several years of planned development, that it is enough to 
study the availability of basic necessities to measure the 
standard of life of the masses. That is why, after a very brief 
note on our population and our growth rate, we shall first of all 
identify the ‘‘staggering magnitude’’® of India’s poor. We shall 
then consider how much basic necessities of life such as food, 
drinking water, clothing and housing, health, education and 
employment, are available and within their reach. We shall 
finally observe how the incomes of the masses are so low that 
they live a life of indebtedness and dependency. This is the 
frightening picture Of poverty in Our country. 


ese Oe ee ee 
5. A simple, but illustrated and thought-provoking, description of the Indian reality 
is found in ‘‘Church and Social Justice’, CISRS, Bangalore, 1975, pp. 5-18. 


6. The expression is taken from Rajni Kothari, EPW, Bombay, Special Number, 
1972, p. 1541. 


Population Trends and Economic Growth 


As our fifth booklet contains a more detailed study on 
‘‘Population and Economic Growth”, we shall, for the present, 
be satisfied with a few basic facts on the growth of population 
in India.’ Till 1921, the census figures show an irregular rise and 
fall of population and a very small annual growth rate, for 
example, between 1901 and 1921, population increased by 
only 0.27% annually. But after 1921, the year of the “Great 
Divide’, we notice arapid and uninterrupted increase, which 
was further accelerated after Independence. The 1951-61 
decade was marked by a 21.6% increase, while the 1961-71 
saw a still bigger rise of 24.8%. According to the latest stati- 
stics, the present population of India is around 604 million and 
increases by about 11 million a year, aimost a miliion a month! 
This means that every year India has to feed an additional 
population corresponding to that of Nepal or Malaysia! At the 
present rate, Our population will exceed 7 billion before 2000. 


On the other hand, the growth rate of our national income 
was only about 1% per year before Independence. From then 
till 1974, the average annual growth rate in real national income 
(that is, at constant prices) has been about 4.1%. It should 
however be observed that our national income has greatly fluc- 
tuated, for 40% to 50% of it is contributed by agriculture, which 
remains, in turn, very dependent, onthe weather. The situation, 
moreover, becomes tragic, when one takes into account our 
population growth and calculates our per capita income At 
current (and rising!) prices, there has been an annual increase of 
2.5% between 1948-49 and 1960-61, and of 14% between 
1960-61 and 1973-74. At constant prices, however, the ann- 
ual increase has been only 1.5% in the first decade, and 0.9% 
in the second one. Between 1960 and 1970, the rise has been 
only 6.5% per year. Ultimately, this means that the per capita 
income and, consequently, the standards of life, have increased 
very slowly since Independence. At 1960-61 prices, the annual 
per capita income in 1973-74 was only about Rs. 340 which 
works out to be about Rs 28 per month; at current prices, it 
was about Rs 850 per year or Rs 71 per month.® 


—— 


7. See for example, Agarwal, op. cit. ch. 8, ‘‘Population-Basic Facts”, pp. 95-114 
and “India 1975”, op. cit. p. 5ff. 


8. See Agarwal, op. cit., p. 62ff. 
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But what do these figures hide? How equally is the national 
income, and its increase, distributed? And what are the stan- 
dards of life of various groups in India? To answer such questi- 
ons, we, first of all, need to study the problem of poverty in our 
society. 


The Staggering Magnitude of the Poor 


| Less than two years ago, the Indian Press announced this 
shocking news item: ‘‘The Minister of State for Planning Mr. 
Mohan Dharia, admitted in the Rajya Sabha today that two- 
thirds of the Indian population’was living below the poverty line. 
In a written answer, the Minister said the monthly per capita 
private consumption of Rs 20 at 1960-61 prices was regarded 
as the minimum desirable level of COnsumption. Peeple with 
less than this level of consumption were regarded as poor.’”” 
In November 1972, the same minister had evaluated the. 
percentage of 1964-65 to be 44% and 51% of the rural and 
urban population respectively.'° According to Mr. Dharia, there 
has therefore been a substantial increase in the number and 
percentage of people below the poverty line in the last decade! 


Not Enough Food for a Normal Human Life 


The expression ‘poverty line’’ was coined in the early sixties: 
it belongs to our political and economic jargon. Itis a sort of 
yardstick to measure poverty in Our country. It has been called 
the ‘‘bare minimum” for human existence, the ‘’subsistence 
level’. The conditions of life of our people are so desperate 
that the Central Government Pay Commission has defined the 
“poverty line’ as “the minimum required diet for a moderate 


activity’... This diet provides the minimum amount of calories, 


—— 


9. P.T.I., New Delhi, August 1, 1974. 


10. P.T.I., New Delhi, November 29, 1972, quoted by Ajit Roy, op. cit., p. 5. 


11. Awarwal, for example, writes: ‘To identify the poor in India, one has to use 
the criterion of minimum requirement of necessities. Of course, this will not 
meet the test of reasonable existence, much less of comfortable life, but it should 
provide what is essential for physical existence. It is in the light of these that 
almost all estimates of poverty in India are related to expenditure, mostly on food 
which generates 2,250 calories per capita per day. Again, it is this need to 
relate the minimum requirements of bare existence to the concept of poverty that 


our plans picture the poor with such phraseology as “the common man”, “'the 
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proteins and other nutrients, one needs, in India, to Work nor- 
mally;'® we would like to emphasize that no other need, how- 
ever important and basic, is included in the concept of ‘‘poverty 
line’. Obviously, without this diet, one does not die suddenly, 
but one cannot exercise a normal human activity. In other 
words, no normal physical, psychological, intellectual and even 
spiritual life is possible “‘below the poverty line’. It is with 
such a concept that statistics have to be understood; in our 
country, two or three, perhaps even four hundred million 
children and adults cannot study and work normally, for they 
are affected by malnutrition. They subsist “below the poverty 


line’, in what Mark Twain has described as a ‘Reign of 
Terrace 


A team of experts, appointed by the Planning Commission 
in 1962, concluded that this “minimum diet’’ represented Rs 240 
a year or Rs 20 per month per person at 1960-61 prices 
Since other experts further reduced this consumption level (see 
Table |), the minimum is usually said to be Rs 15-20 per month 
per person at 1960-61 prices. According to the 1972-73 price 
index, the “minimum diet’’ meant Rs 360-480 per year per 
person. Before the declaration of emergency in June 1975, it 
was about Rs 650-860 a year; now, at the end of March 1976, 
it is, according to the latest Government reports, around Rs 
540-720 a year, or Rs 45-60 a month.” All those who spend 
less than this amount for food are “‘below the conventional 
Indian poverty line’'! 


But what is the number of the poor in India? To find out, fet 
us now consult those who have made specialized studies on 
this issue. 


Se 


weaker sections” and the “‘less privileged’. The poor can thus be described as 
those who are not able to meet the minimum requirements of physical life. Put 
in money terms this means: those peopie are poor who do not possess adequate 
purchasing power to buy as much food as can generate energy in their bodies 
equivalent to 2,250 calories per day.’’ (op. cit., p. 90). 


12. This minimum food requirements - 2,250 calories - is only: 15 ounces of food- 
grains, 3 of pulses, 4 of mill, 1.5 of sugar and 1.2 of oil... per day per person! 


13. See appendix 3. Appendix 2 also speaks of the effects of malnutrition. 


14. Published in “‘The Sunday Standard’, April 2, 1976. 


a ta —S 
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Poverty Studies in India 


In Our country, scientific studies on poverty started only in 
the early sixties’. From that time onward, however, various 
official bodies, such as the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment, The Planning Commission, the RBI, the NCAER, and the 
NSS, were all involved in studying the standards of life of our 
people’’. In the first years of the seventies, social scientists 
have thrown more light on the extent and degree of poverty in 
Our country. The most outstanding macro-level surveys were 
made by P.D. Ojha, E.W. da Costa, B.S. Minhas, and Dandekar 
and Rath’’. Several other studies concentrated on special 
poverty groups, mainly the landless labour groups’®. 


15. Fora short history of poverty studies in India, see the article of Dr. Amritananda 
Das, ‘Studying Poverty in Developing Nations: With Special Reference to India’’, 
in Friedrich-Ebert-Stiftung (ed.), “‘Effective Anti-Poverty Strategies’’, Bangkok, 
1974. This paragraph owes much to Amritananda. See also the article of 
P. Bardhan, in ‘“‘Poverty and Income Distribution in India’, T. N. Srinivasan and 
P. K. Bardhan, Statistical Publishing Society, Calcutta, 1974. 


16. For these sources, consult: ‘“Report of the Study Group on the Welfare of Weaker 
Sections of the Village Community’’, Ministry of Community Development, Govern- 
ment of India, 1962; ‘Perspective of Development, India 1961-76: Implications of 
Planning for a Minimum Level of Living’’, Perspective Planning Commission, 
Planning Commission, July 1962; P.D. Ojha and V.V. Bhatt, ‘Distribution of 
Income in the Indian Economy 1953-54 to 1956-57", Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin, September 1962; “All India Rural Household Survey: Income, Investment 
and Saving’, NCAER, New Delhi, 1965: “‘Mahalanobis Commission Report” 


17. These are the main publications: V. M. Dandekar and N. Rath, ‘’Poverty in India’. 
Indian School of Political Economy, Bombay. 1971; B. S. Minhas, ‘‘Planning 
and the Poor’, New Delhi, 1974; A.J. Fonseca, “Challenge of Poverty in India’’, 
Vikas Publications, 1971, which contains articles of P. D. Ojha (“A Configuration 
of Indian Poverty‘’), E. W. da Costa (‘A Portrait of Indian Poverty’’), B.S. Minhas 
(‘‘The Poor, the Weak and the Fourth Plan’’) and A.J Fonseca (‘‘The Poverty Line 
for the Industrial Worker’). 


18. A good bibliography of these studies can be found in T. N. Chandran, “‘Poverty- 
affected Groups in India‘’, Trivandrum, 1972. Though their conclusions are 
sometimes challenged by other writers, we would like to draw attention to the 
two following articles: Pranab Bardhan, “‘Green Revolution and Agricultural 
Labourers’’,i n EPW, July 1970, and Satish K. Arora, ‘‘Economic Growth, Social! 
Justice and Political Stability’, in EPW, July 1970. 
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The Number of Poor'® 


These various studies on poverty in India have tried to pin- 
point the number of poor and to determine their regional as 
well as their rural and urban background. In spite of the 
limitations and even contradictions of their findings, ‘It goes to 
the credit of these authors to have focused their attention on 
one of the most crucial problems. They have succeeded in 
bringing out in unmistakable terms the fact that there exists 
widespread and absolute poverty in India, and that in spite of 
25 years of planned development, a vast number of people 
continue to live in abject poverty and destitution’’””. 


We give in Tablela synoptical view of the findings of the 
Main studies, with each author's basic “criteria of poverty 
line". ? 


19. For an interesting summary, see Agarwal, op. cit., pp. 89-94 and p. 33 In his 
article on “Poverty and income Distribution in India’’, op. cit., Bardhan shows 
the limitations of the available data. Ajit Roy, op. cit., pp. 10-11, and M. L. 
Dantwala, EPW, April 19, 1975, p. 662, refer to, and generally agree with, 
Bardhan’s views. 7 


20. G.S. Bhalla, “Causes and Cures in Garibi Hatao’’, Seminar No 167, July 1973, 
Ochs. 


21. Table! is a simplified form of the table given by R. K. Sau, in EPW Annual, 
February 1972, page 371. Minhas has also estimated 173 million (52.4%) for 
1956-57, 169 (50.2) for 1957-58, 159 (43.6) for 1961-62, 154.4 (39.3) for 
1963-64, and Bardhan 174.4 (44.6) for 1963-64. Other experts and Government 
officials corroborate and agree with such data. The official Government docu- 
ment “Towards an Approach to the Fifth Plan’’ published in 1972, for example, 
states: “Economic development in the last two decades has resulted in an 
all-round increase in per capita income. The proportion of the poor...has slightly 
come down. Yet the absolute number of people below the poverty line today is 
just as large as it was two decades ago. And these people living in abject poverty 
constitute between two-fifths and one half of all Indian citizens.’’ (Quoted in 
C.T. Kurien, “Poverty and Development’’, CLS, Madras, 1974, p.14). A.N. 
Agarwal writes: ‘‘Roughly...one can say that the number of poor at present (1975) 
is much above 200 millions’ (op. cit., p. 91). In a 1975 publication, the NCAER 
“estimated that the proportion of the poor in the total rural population declined 
from 74.6 per cent in 1968-69 to 72.4 per cent in 1969-70 and further to 68.5 
per cent in 1970-71, or in absolute terms from 307.7 million to 305.3 million and 
further to 295.7 million during the same period.” The reviewer of these findings 
considers them too optimistic! (EPW, September 20, 1975, p. 1493). 
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Estimates of Poverty in India 


(in millions and percentages) 


1960-61 1967-68 

Rural Urban Totai Rural Urban Total 

Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. 
Ojha 184.2 6 190.2 289 

(51.8) (7.6) (44) (70) 
Bardhan 131.1 220.5 

(38) (53) 
Minhas 164.4 154 

(46) (37.1) 
Dandekar- 135 42 177 166.4 49 2153 
Rath (40) (50) (41) (40) (50) (41) 


Criteria of poverty line (at 1960-61 prices: per month per person) 
—Ojha: Rural: Rs 15-18; Urban: Rs 8-11; 
—Bardhan: Rural: Rs 15; Minhas: Rural: Rs 17; 
—Dandekar-Rath: Rural: Rs 15; Urban: Rs 22,50. 


If we carefully consider these figures, which we will not 
repeat in words, we can notice the complete agreement of 
these scholars on the massive character of poverty in India. If 
One looks at the different criteria of poverty—Rs 15 to18 a 
month for the countryside, and Rs 22.50 for the cities — it is, 
moreover, evident that none of these writers can be blamed for 
being too generous: they are, undoubtedly, dealing with ‘‘bare 
minimums”’! This is why experts are sometimes told in semi- 
nars that itis impossible to live with the amount they budget 
for the poverty line. 


A few words should however be added about the scholars’ 
different estimates of the number and percentage of the poor. 
How do we explain the differences? The greatest difference 
lies between Ojha’s and Dandekar-Rath’s studies of the urban 
population in 1960-61: the former classifies only 7.6% of our 
population as below povery line, while the latter find 50% of 
our people in that category. The explanation is simple: Ojha 
calculates Rs 8 to 11 as minimum monthly expenses for food— 
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Our “common sense” protest!<——, while Dandekar- Rath take 
Rs 22.50 as minimum. The other differences in the final 
results are due to various Statistical adjustments which are not 
mentioned in Table | and which we better leave to experts. The 
estimates of the number and percentage of people below the 
poverty line also greatly differ because there are so many 
people at and just below and above the poverty line, that the 
slightest change in the situation and/or in our criteria of evalu- 
ation, transfers millions of peopie from one category to another. 
We could almost say, with a tinge of humour, that to budget an 
additional daily cup of tea in our financial estimate of the 
poverty line, would bring several millions into the category of 
the poor! . 


10 million top class 


60 millionmiddleclass 


THIS GAP Is WIDENING 
DAY BY DAY 
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247 million ae or just 
above poverty line 


POVERTY LINE 


fr, 247 million below 
‘trad poverty line 


A Land of Massive Poverty and Misery. 87.6% of the population, at, below or just 
above Poverty line! 


Two other facts are worth pointing out. As can be seen 
from Table |, the great majority of the poor is in rural areas; 
this is not surprising since 80% of our population, live in 
villages. There are, moreover, great disparities inthe percentage 
of people below poverty line in the different states of India. 
The statistics of Mr. Ojnha are given, by way of example, in 
Table II”. 


22. P.D. Ojha: ““A Configuration of Indian Poverty: Inequality and Levels of Living.’ 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, XXIV, 
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TABLE II 


Percentage of Rural People below Minimum Level of living 
drawing Rs 15 per month at 1960-61 prices 
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State 1960-61 1967-68 
Andhra Pradesh 47.41 1245 
Assam 13,78 53:02 
Bihar 37.64 80.50 
Gujarat 25.01 63.97 
Haryana = 55.74 
Jammu & Kashmir 20.53 42.02 
Kerala 36,72 T1771 
Madhya Pradesh 47.16 712 
Maharashtra 40.41 67.61 
Mysore 34.20 76,29 
Orissa 68.88 82.30 
Punjab 13.56 49.98 
Rajasthan 33.50 54,90 
Tamilnadu 46.45 71.88 
Uttar Pradesh 39 47 $1.01 
West Bengal 22.14 84,12 
All-India 38.03 73.24 
/s Poverty Increasing? 
We still have to explore further on poverty in India. Have 
the number and percentage of people below poverty line 


increased since 1960-61? And is the standard of life of the 
poor improving or becoming worse? 


Let us try to answer such questions with the help of experts. 
Table | shows there is no complete agreement among the 
scholars. Dandekar and Rath think that the situation has 
remained the same for both the rural and urban population. 
Minhas is the only one to hold that the situation has 
he states that the percentage of rural poverty has fallen from 
52.4% in 1956-57 to 37% in 1967-68. Ojha arrives at opposite 
conclusions: a sharp increase from 51.8% in 1960-61 to 70% 
in 1967-68; Bardhan favours an increase from 38% to 58% for 


the same group and year. 


improved; 


As already seen, the Opinion of 
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Mir. Dharia goes along these lines. Agarwal thus sums up the 
estimates and projections of the Planning Commission: ‘'The 
number of poor.... has been estimated at 30 per cent of the 
population in 1973-74 or in absolute number at 173 millions. 
The Planning Commission has also made projections till 1985- 
86 on the assumption that the Share (13.4 per cent) of those 
at the bottom 30 per cent of the population in the total private 
consumption remains the same. With this assumption the 
number of poor will be 190 million in 1978-79, 205 million in 
1983-84 and 211 million in 1985-86.’""* 


C.T. Kurien even argues that, besides an increase in the — 
number of the poor, their standard of life is deteriorating: ““Two 
decades of planned economic development have led to the rich 
becoming richer and the poor becoming poorer. An extensive 
statistical study on “Poverty in India’ (by V.M. Dandekar and 
N. Rath) has documented it also. After examining the decade 
of the sixties the study came to the conclusion: “The gains of 
development have remained largely confined to the upper middle 
class and the richer sections constituting the top 40 per cent 
of the population.... The per capita consumption of the lower 
middle and poorer section constituting the bottom 40 per cent 
of the urban population declined by as much as between 15 
and 20 per cent.... In the rural areas the consumption of the 20 
per cent poorest population increased by less than 2.0 per cent 
in seven years from 1960-68 and the consumption of the poor- 
est 5 per cent actually declined by about one per cent. It must 
be mentioned that these comparisons are about the relative 
shares in consumption of different income groups and that they 
do not necessarily say anything definite about the actual income 
or consumption levels of any section of the population. But 
there is independent evidence to show that over the past two 
decades, the poorer sections of society, agricultural labourers 
in many parts of the country, for example, have become worse 
off in an absolute sense also, considering the fact that what- 
ever gains they may have made in terms of monetary earnings 
have been more than neutralised by the rise in prices’’.™* 
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It seems that we can, 


therefore, conclude with 
Ajit Roy: ‘‘While any definite 
judgment on the varying esti- 
mates of the dimensions of 
poverty in India on any time 
scale must wait...., there is 
already a large measure of 
agreement, if not a total un- 
animity, about the trend of an 
absolute growth (in terms of 
numbers of population below 
the poverty line) and relative 
deepening of poverty (at 
least for the bottom fractile 


group) during the last de- 


Rising Prices Mostly Hit the Poor 


It might be good to comment here on rising prices and on 
their consquences On the poor. 


The movement of wholesale prices gives us an account of 
the tremendous price increases in the past few years. As we 
can see in Table lll, the prices of food articles have risen more 
sharply than those of other commodities. The increase of prices 


\ TABLE Ill 
Index numbers of wholesale prices” (Base: 1961-62 = 100) 


a ee 


eee 70-71 71-72 72-938 «~-«73-74. «Mane 2dine Feb 


74 75 76 
Food articles : 
- Total 198 203 210 >: 239 295 320 365 310 
- Food grains 208 206 214 247 296 331 
All Commodities 
171 181 188 207 254 283 310 285 
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25. op. cit., pp. 10-11. The ‘‘bottom fractile group” is the lowest 5% of our 
population. 


26, “India 1975”, op. cit., p. 135, table 11.7. The data for 1975 and 1976 are 
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has been continuous, but a very sharp acceleration has taken 
place since 1972. The prices — those of food articles in 
particular—have, however, considerably fallen since the 
promulgation of National Emergency in June 1975, thus 
bringing a long-awaited and welcome relief to the common 
man. 


The rate of inflation was in fact so high that the real 
earnings—the total earnings less the price increases—of indus- 
trial workers have not increased between 1962 and 1971. This 
fact was acknowledged by the Labour Minister K.V. Raghunatha 
Reddy in the Rajva Sabha on August 24, 1974. The Minister 
declared: ‘‘Though the money earnings of industrial workers 
increased in 1971 by as muchas 81 points compared with those 
for 1962 (base 1961 =100), their real earnings in fact declined 
by one point, from 103 in 1962 to 102 in 1971....The All-India 
consumer price index for this period (1962-71) had risen from 
103 to 183’. Since the rate of inflation was much greater 
after 1972, we cannot expect this situation to have improved 
afterwards, at least not before the declaration of the emer- 
gency. Wecan, therefore, see that the organised section of the 
working class, which possesses a certain bargaining power 
and which represents only 4% to 5% of the working population, 
did not not succeed in improving their standards of living. 
VWhat to say, then, about the great majority of the workers — 
the agricultural labourers, the small and marginal farmers, the 
small artisans—who are generally unorganised and left without © 
any bargaining power?” The poor have to face the rising prices 


Government statistics published by ‘'The Sunday Standard’, April 11, 1976. 
This is the weight of different items in the index numbers of wholesale prices : 
food articles (41) (of which food grains 14), liquor and tobacco (2.5), fuel, 
power, light & lubricants (6.1), industrial raw material (12), chemicals (0.7), 
machinery and transport equipment (7.9), manufactures (29) (See “‘India 1975’, 
p. 135, tables 11.7). 


27. See also “India 1975’, p. 293, table 21.3. 


28. Agarwal shows that the average income of agricultural labour households has 
actually fallen between 1950-51and 1956-57. The real wages of male workers 
between 1950-51 and 1964-65, and even afterwards, have followed the same 
pattern, (op. cit., pp. 360-62). Certain experts, however, contend that the real 
wages of about 30% of the agricultural labourers - that is, those of Punjab, 
Haryana, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat - have improved between 
1956 and 1972 (See for example A. V. Jose, ‘Trends in real wage Rates of 
Agricultural Labourers’, in EPW, March 30, 1974, pp. A-25-30). 


be, 


with their meagre and rather static wages. They are those who 
suffer the most from inflation. It is, therefore, likely that the 
extent and intensity of poverty have increased till June 1975. 


We began this essay on the ‘Staggering Magnitude of the 
Poor’’ by Dharia’s 1974 evaluation of their number at two-thirds 
of the Indian population. As it has been shown in the previous 
pages, experts usually give lower figures for the period till 
1967-68, but conclude that the number of poor, if not the 
percentage, has increased afterwards. Taking into account the 
economic crisis, the poor harvests and the rising prices after 
1972, one may wonder whether Dharia was far from the truth... 
On account of the recent good harvest and the falling prices, 
the situation might be slightly better now. Yet, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that 40% to 60% of our people — 240 to 
360 million!—are today below the poverty line and cannot 
spend, at current prices in April 1976, Rs 45 to 60 a month or 
Rs 1.50 to 2 aday on food. And these figures and standards 
of life are so low that we almost feel ashamed to have tried to 
number the poor according to them; even if nobody was below 
the poverty line, the Indian situation would still be unbearable! 


The Standard of Life of the Poor 


People who cannot afford enough food to lead a norma! 
human life cannot be expected to enjoy many other goods and 
services. Let us, however, conclude our essay on food and 
briefly consider the other basic necessities of life or the 
essential components of the standards of life of a nation. We 
shall limit ourselves to a minimum of information on health 
and education, for special booklets will be published on these 
topics later on. 


Hunger and Malnutrition 


According to the Indian definition of poverty, all the poor 
we have been talking about suffer from malnutrition. The 
following statistics on malnutrition should not, therefore, 
surprise us: ‘Malnutrition is one of the major factors, res- 
ponsible for the high mortality and morbidity rates in India. The 
National Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad, reports that 65 per 
cent of India’s toddlers (age group 1 to 5) in the lower income 
levels, suffer from moderate malnutrition and 18 per cent from 
severe malnutrition. In March 1973 the Health Ministry said in 
the Lok Sabha, that about 60 million children of this group are 
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badly underncurished. The reason is not ‘protein strarvation 
as some UN reports suggested but overall calory starvation. It 
is estimated that nearly one million toddlers die every year in 
India. Although this group (1 to 5 years) constitutes only 16.5 
per cent of the population, it accounts for 40 per cent of the 
total deaths. Large numbers of children in this group, if they 


survive childhood starvation, are doomed to retarded physical 


and mental develooment.’’”? For the Indian masses, food is the 


most needed and urgently required medicine. : 


In his analysis of “The Food Problem’’, Agarwal! points out 
that the shortage of foodcgrains, mostly affects the poorer 
section of the population®’. The author, then, speaks of 
“qualitative deficiency’’ and “‘high prices’’ and thus describes 
the life of the poor: “The prices....are so high that an.over- 
whelming number of people do not get even small quantities of 
food for their physical existence. Nutritive foods are simply 
out of their reach. They do not succeed in compensating even 
partly the deficiency of nutritive foods by taking adequate 
quantities of foodgrains. Most Indians are thus not only 
undernourished, but they are also underfed. These people 
always live on the verge of hunger, starvation, and even 
death.’’*' Agarwal finally concludes: ‘‘The inadequacy of food- 
grains in general and its near non-availability to the poorer 
sections has seriously injured the health of mothers and child- 
ren. Besides, the efficiency of workers and the span of their 
working lives have been adversely affected. In concrete terms 
it means fewer working hours, low Speed in work, early fatigue, 
and a shorter working life. Apart from injury to the physical 
health of workers, there has been an unfavourable effect on the 
intellectual growth of these people. As a result of all this, 
production in the country has remained at a low level and is of 
low quality. Thus the people of this country have been trapped 
in a vicious circle: Indians are poor and hungry because they 
produce less, and their. production is less because they are 
hungry and their food is unblanced.’’® 


29. ‘“‘Manorama Year Book 1975”, op. cit., p, 427. Once again, for the effect of 
malnutrition, we refer the readers to appendices 2 and 3. 


30. Op. cit., p. 394 Table VII gives statistics on the shortage of foodgrains in India. 
On “The Food Problem’’, see for example, Agarwal, op. cit., pp. 393-411 and 
Ram Das, ‘‘Planning India’s Food and Nutrition’, Lucknow Publishing House 
Ghd to.r.C.K., 1972. 


31. Ibid., p. 395. 


32. Ibid., pp. 396-7 
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Drinking Water and Sanitation 


According to ‘India 1975" 83% of the total urban popula- 
tion had been provided by March 1974, with, drinking water 
supply, and 38% with a sewage system. “Of the 5.76 lakh 
villages, about 28,000 with a total population of 1.90 crores 
(about 4.3 per cent of the total rural population) had been 
provided with pipe water supply up to March 1974. Of the 
remaining villages, about 4.55 lakhs have some kind of water 
supply like hand pumps, conserved wells and springs, but in 
about 1.16 lakh villages water is not available within a depth 
of 50 feet or a distance of one mile’’.°’ The report does not 
even speak of a sanitation system for the rural population 
Safe drinking water and sanitation are other most urgently 
needed medicines for the Indian masses! 


Clothing and Housing 


in November 1975, the “Economic and Political Weekly’’ 
published a thought-provoking editorial on ‘‘More Cloth for the 
Riche’. Besides its views on employment, the review had this 
to say about clothing: “Cloth is a basic necessity of life. At 
the same time, there are varieties and varieties of cloth, only 
some of which can be produced at a price which is within the 
reach of the vast majority of the country’s population....Cloth 
production by the mills was 4.316 million metres in 1974 
compared to 4,587 million metres in 1965 and 4,616 in 19850. 
As a result, despite higher production in the powerloom and 
handloom sectors, per capita availability of cotton cloth in the 
country has declined continuously from 14.7 meters in 1961 
to 13.6 meters in 1970. andto 12.9 meters in 1974. This is 
not the whole story, however. Within the declining aggregate 
output, the proportion of the coarse and lower-medium 
varieties - by and large the varieties required by the 
poorer section of the population- has come down from 
49.4 per cent in 1961 to 42.3 per cent in 1974, while 
that of fine and superfine cloth has gone up _ from 
8.4 per centto 12.3 per cent. In absolute terms, the production 
of coarse and lower medium varieties fell by as much as 27 per 
cent between 1961 and 1974, whereas that of fine and 
Superfine varieties went up by 34 per cent...The result (of 
present policies) can only be a further decline in the per capita 
availability of the kinds of cloth required by the poor...'’** While 
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oo. Opy cit,,-p. 85. 


34. EPW, vol. X No. 48, 1975, p. M-105 On this subject, see also Table VII. 
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population increases alarmingly, the production of cheap cloth- 
ing for the poor decreases! This explains the type of clothing 
we see people wearing...or not wearing! 


e 


The standard 


of life 


of the poor | ‘ 


The housing situation in Our Country is beyond all imagina- 
tion. ‘‘Though no precise data are available about the shortage 
of housing in the country, the 1971 Census placed the shortage 
at 1.45 crore units; 29 lakhs in urban areas and 1.16 crores in 
rural areas. A recent study by the National Buildings Organisa- 
tion showed that, after taking into account the increase in 
households owing to the natural growth of population and net 
addition to the housing stock during 1972-74, the housing 
shortage on the eve of the Fifth Plan was estimated at 1.56 
crore units; 38 lakhs in urban areas and 1.18 crores in rural 
areas. According to the 1971 Census, the usable housing 
stock was 8.25 crore units (6.84 crores in 1961) for the use of 
the entire population of 54.8 crores divided into about 9.7 crore 
households.’"*> These statistics show an increasing deficit in 
building units. According to the union Minister for Works. 
Housing and Urban Development, Mr. K. Gujral the delay in 
building houses in the urban centres was much higher, that is 


35. = tndia 1975 , op. cit., p. $05" 
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about 12 million units in 1969, and the deficit has grown since 
then, with the consequence that 20 to 25% of the population 
in big urban centres live as ‘pavement dwellers’’.. According 
to the same minister, India is building only two units per 
thousand per year in the urban areas and O.44 in the rural 
areas, while the UN recommendation is 10 house units per 
thousand per year.*° Experts, moreover, conclude that the 


_ problem of housing has to be seen in the context of the poverty 


of our people: ‘There is a housing threshold, a point along the 
income distribution curve below which it ts not possible to 
provide housing...’"*" 


Health 


The institutional growth of our health system is impressive 
and has undoubtedly resulted in vastly improved health stand- 
ards. Table !IV gives accurate information on the increased — 
number of both institutions and trained personnel. 


TABLE IV 


Development of the Health System’: 


At the time of Independence in 1971 
Doctors 46,000 137,000 
Nurses & midwives 12,000 88,000 
Auxiliary Nurses 3 54,000 
Health Inspectors 750 32,000 
No. of Hospital Beds 113,000 300,000 
No. of dispensaries 1,807 5.195 


I STRATES EIEN SPS! EE i RES ne. 
36. “‘Housing for our Millions’, in “‘Illustrated Weekly of India’, March 
1972, pp. 7-10. 


37. Alfred P. Van Huyck, quoted in EPW, Jan. 25, 1975, p. 115. 


38. For the Health Situation at the time of Indepedence, see ‘‘Report of Health 
Survey and Development Committee”, vol. 1, Government of India, Delhi, p.TS. 
For 1971, see ‘Pocket Book on Health Statistics’’, Government of India, 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning, Delhi, 1973, p. 25, and “‘India 1916", 
op. cit., pp. 78-81. 
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These data concern only “Western medicine’. If we take 
“traditional medicine’’ into account, we must add 195 
hospitals, 9 dispensaries, and 155,831 “institutionally’’ and 
‘‘non-institutionally’’ qualified ayurvedic practitioners. These 
statistics show a striking progress. The number of doctors has 
practically trebled and that of nurses and midwives has 
increased more than 7 times. Since Independence, 54,000 
auxiliary nurses have been trained. A whole network of 
Primary Rural Health Centres—5200 in March, 1974, with 
32,000 sub-centres, has been created. Concrete results can 
also be shown. The death rate has come down from 27.4 per 
thousand in 1949-50 to 15 per thousand in 1971, while life 
expectancy at birth has increased from 32 years to 50 years. 
Definite progress has also been made inthe control of com- 
municable diseases like malaria, smallpox, filaria, tuberculosis, 
and trachoma’. 


And yet, our health standards are still extremely low and 
the great majority of our population, very vulnerable. The 
mortality rate, 15.1 per thousand, is considered high, and life 
expectancy at birth is much greater for the rich than for the 
poor. In spite of all our health campaigns, communicable 
diseases remain rampant. In 1973 for example, we had 
1,498,961 cases of malaria, 34,972 of cholera and 75,904 of 
smallpox. Out of the 15 million people in the world who are 
affected by blindness on account of trachoma, 4 million are 
Indian; 60 to 80% of these cases were preventable. In our 
country, there are moreover 9 to 10 million victims of goitre 
and about 20 million of fiiaria, while the cases of active T.B. 
and of leprosy are numbered to 8 and 3 million respectively”. 
But, why does such a situation still prevail after all our efforts 
and investments in men and money? 


It should, first of all, be pointed out that the miserable 
health standards of our masses actually reflect the overal! 
conditions of life which we have previously described. How 
can we expect people who subsist below the poverty line and 
suffer from malnutrition, to be in good health? How can the 
illclad, the homeless, those who live without safe drinking 
water and proper sanitation, avoid diseases? Miserable health 
standards almost unaviodably constitute a part and parcel of 
the life of the poor. To be born poor usually means to be born 
or to become unhealthy. 


The very orientation of our health system, which we shall 
study more in depth in our tenth booklet, also explains the poor 


39, For more details, see ‘India 1975", op. cit., pp. 78-81. 
40, ‘’Manorama Year Book 1975”, op. cit., pp. 425-27. 
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health conditions of the masses, 80% of our doctors and 90% 
of our hospital beds are at the disposal of the urban population 
which represents only 20% of our total population. Since 
Independence, about 25,000 doctors left India to work abroad, 
while 25,000 others remain more or less unemployed in our 
cities. According to the Ministry of Health, most of the invest~ 
ments of our Five Year Plans go for the building of sophisticated 
hospitals and the training of doctors, both of which hardly 


serve our rural population; 3/4th of the state budget for health 
is also spent on the running expenses of more or less the elitist 


institutions, while only 1/4th is directly made use of for the 
real needs of the masses’. In the Fourth Plan, for example, 
only Rs 7OO million, out of the total Rs 3,610 million for health, 
was allocated for rural areas’. Less than 1/5th of our total 
health outlay was budgeted for the already less favoured 4/5th 
of our population! Ae a result of such factors, 50-60% of our 
rural population remains without basic medical facilities. How 
much can each of our 5,200 Primary Health Centres, most 
often poorly staffed, financed and equipped, serve about 
100,000 villagers? and how much can each of our 32,000 sub- 


centres, still worse off, serve a population of more than 15,000 
people? 


The general standards of life of our people and the overall 
organisation of our health system, therefore, explain, to a great 
extent, the miserable health standards of our people. 


Education 


The 1971 Census revealed the most striking feature of our 
educational system: more than two decades after Indepen- 
dence, only 29.3% of our population was literate In 1975, the 
literacy rate was estimated at about 32.1%**. This means 
that, in absolute figures, the total number of illiterates has been 
constantly growing: from 270 million in 1941, to 300 and 334 
million in 1951 and 1961 respectively, and further to 386 and 
410 million in 1971 and 1976". An increase of 140 million in 
35 years. In the last decade, there has been an increase of 
almost 6 million per year! ‘“‘It is (therefore) a sad commentary 
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41. For these statistics on health, see “‘Report of the Study Group on Hospitals”, 


Government of India, Ministry of Health and Family Planning, New Delhi, 
1968, pp. 18-20. 


42, D.L. Surendra, “Health Care in a Consumer Society,” in ‘Pin’ vol.1, no. 1, 
1974, p. 4. 
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on our development plans that our progress in literacy should 
be read as progress in illiteracy’’*’. 
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The considerable increase in the number of illiterates in 
india is, first of all, due to our inability to provide school facili- 
ties to our children. In spite of an impressive growth in the 
number of schools, teachers and students, nearly 20% of our 
children do not go to school at all*®*. What is much worse is 
the fact that about 50% of the children who join school leave 
it in the first standard itself, while 60% and 75% abandon it 
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43. T.A. Mathias; ‘“‘“Mass Education, Its Importance to India’, in ‘‘New Frontiers in 
Education’, vol. 5, no. 3, August 1975, p. 25. This is obviously a national 
average. In several states and union territories, the picture is even more gloomy : 
in 1971 the literacy rate was only 18.58% in Jammu Kashmir, and 19% in 
Bihar & Rajasthan, and 21.70% in U.P. (“India 1975”, op. cit., p. 52, table 5.4). 
The all India literacy rate for women was only 18.70% and fell to 12.9% in 
rural areas (ibid., p. 52, and “‘Manorama Year Book 1975”, op. cit., p. 265). 


(44, ‘“Manorama Year Book 1975”, op. cit., p. 423. The 1976 figure is obtained by 
taking 68% of our actual population of 604 millions. 


45. Ibid. p. 423. 


46. For exact figures on the increase of primary schools and teachers and on 
enrolment rates, see ‘‘India 1975"’, op. cit., p. 48, table 5.1. For a more detailed 
study on enrolment refer to ‘Education in the Fifth Five Year Plan’’, Government 
of India, Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, Delhi, 1972. Our twelfth 
booklet will study education in India; it will suggest meaningful changes and 
alternatives. 
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before standards V (age group 6 to 11) and VIil (age 14) res- 
pectively’’.. The rate of drop outs is, therefore, extremely high! 
Since 3 to 4 years of schooling are required for lasting literacy— 
without this minimum, children fall back into illiteracy>, we 
can, therefore, conclude that our educational system fails to 
teach how to read and write almost 70% of our children. This 
sad situation Openly violates our Constitution (article 45) which 
declares: “The state shall endeavour to provide within a period 
of 10 years from the commencement of this Constitution, for 
free and compulsory edcation for all children until they complete 
the age of 14 years”. 


In fact, the problem of illiteracy has many other facets and 
has to be considered in a broader perspective. The financial 
outlay for education of our Five Year Plans is the first relevant 
factor. While there has been, in absolute terms, a remarkable 
increase in the budget for education—from 153 crores in the 
First Plan to 1726 crores in the Fifth one, the percentage has 
progressively come down-— from 8.7% in the First Plan to 4.6% 
in the last one’. The distribution of these finances to various 
branches of education is a second factor of great importance. 
Table V shows the share of various sectors in the total 


TABLE V 


Distribution of Expenditure on Education 


ist: 2ad 3rd — 4th Sth 
Plan Plan Plan 1966-69 Plan Plan 
69-74 74-79 


Elementary Education 

including pre-school So, ee, «= 30% - 20% 2. 438, 
Secondary Education 13% 19% 18% 16% 144% 17% 
University Education oe 15%, 29, 2 


Miscellaneous 9%, 10%. 16%. 135%. 19.0% 
Technical Ate ab. 21%: 25% a2 
Total in crores 153 273 589 321.5 $22.66 1726 


47. J.P. Naik & Syed Nurullah, “A Student’s History of Education in India 
1800-1973", New Delhi, 1974, pp. 455-56. One can therefore see how 
misleading is the 80% enrolment rate ! 


48. Ibid., p. 479, 
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educationa! budget of each Plan**. We can notice that the 
percentage allocated to primary education has constantly and 
considerably decreased from 1951 to 1969—from 56% to 20%! 
while thase of secondary and still more of University education 
have increased from 13% and 9% to 16% and 25% 
respectively. These figures reveal both the little importance 
given to literacy in our Plans till 1969 and the elitist character 
of Our educational system. In spite of educated unemployment, 
more and more money was poured into University education 
because of various pressures exercised by the higher classes of 
Our society on the Government. It is highly fortunate that this 
trend has been reversed in the Fourth and Fifth Plans. In fact, 
the Planning Commission has accepted 97% as its enrolment 
target in primary education in 1978-79." We rejoice at this 
priority and at the greater financial outlay for primary education. 
It should however be observed that even the realisation of this 
97% enrolment target, which seems a rather impossible dream 


at present, will remain rather meaningless if the high per-_ 


centage of drop outs, mainly dueto poverty, does not also 
considerably fall. And this fact brings us to a third relevant 
factor in the struggle against illiteracy: namely, the need for 
concrete policies to wipe out poverty, inequalities and oppres- 
sion in our country. Otherwise we cannot prevent drop outs 
and banish illiteracy. The eradication of illiteracy cannot be 
done in isolation. Besides these measures, a meaningful 
literacy policy would have to pay much more attention to adult 
education, which has so far been neglected. These are some 
of the key issues that have to be taken into account in the 
struggle against illiteracy. 


As our present concern is to describe the standard of life of 
the poor in India, we will conclude this short section on educa- 
tion. With 410 million illiterates in our land, to speak of 
anything else would be a luxury. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment is undoubtedly one of the most serious 
problems of our country. “Yet, strangely enough, we do not 


49. Planning Commission, Working Paper on Education submitted to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. The figures for the Fifth Plan are taken from 
“Draft Fifth Five Year Plan’’, Government of India. Planning Commission, Delhi, 
1973. 


50. ‘Draft Fifth Five Year Plan’, 
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have precise estimate of the magnitude of the problem.’ All 
experts, therefore, emphasize the unreliability of statistics in 
this field, Since the problem is extremely complex, we shall be 
satisfied here with a few remarks on eral rural and educated 
unemployement. 


The following diagram gives the available data on the 
evolution of unemployment in India’? Wecan 

Unemployed ; 
in Millions. notice the constant growth of unemployment: 
14 T9074 from a and 5.3 million in 1951 and 1956, to 
9.6 million at the end of the second and third 
Plans respectively, and to 13 to 14 million in 
1974. These figures represent a post-Indepen- 
dence increase of 10 million Unemployed, who 


are now four times more numerous than in 1951. 
9.6 1966 {According to the “Bhaghavati Report’’—the 
Report of the Committee of Experts on Unemp- 
loyment Estimates—, in1971 India already had 
18.7 million unemployed—9 million people who 
did not work at all, and 9.7 million people who 
worked less than 14 hours a week—. The total 
labour force was estimated at 200 millions in 


3.3) 1951 _} 4971. 


Pt 1961 


ae 1956 


In underdeveloped countries like India, one has also to speak 
of various forms of underemployment, especially in rural areas. 
According to studies conducted under the auspices of the Minis- 
try for Labour by the First and Second Agricultural Labour En- 
quiry Committees, male casual workers were employed for 
about 200 and 197 days in 1951 and 1956 respectively, while 
women had then to be satisfied with 134 and 141 days®*® The 


51. S.Kannappam and J.S. Uppal, ‘‘Unemployment In India’, in “India’s Economic 
Problems’’, J.S. Uppal (ed.), New Delhi, 1975, p. 220 for more details, see: 
Ruddar Datt and K.P.M. Sundaram, “‘Indian Economy”, New Delhi, 1972; Alak 
Gosh, “Indian Economy. its Nature and Problems’’, Calcutta, 1971; Agarwal, op. 
cit. pp. 143-162; and ‘’Report of the Committee of Experts on Unemployment 
Estimates’’ Government of India, Planning Commission 1973. 


52. Source: RBI Bulletin, December, 1969, and Fourth Five Year Plan, A draft outline, 
pp 106-108; see Agarwal, op. cit. p. 148. 


53. These data are given by C.B. Namoria, “Agricultural problems of India’, 
Allahabad, 1966, p, 227, 
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Committee of Experts on Unemployment Estimates maintain 
that the number of ‘‘Severly underemployed’’—The NSS has 
defined as ‘‘Severly underemployed” those who work less than 


28 hours a week or roughly less than 6 months a year. while - 


those who work more than 6 months a year or between 29 
hours and 42 hours a week are called “‘“moderately underemplo- 
yed"’ - came down from 14.72% in 1958-59 to 9.85% in 1961 
-62. In its mid-term appraisal of the Fourth Five Year Plan, the 
Planning Commission stated in 1972: ‘The incidence of seaso- 


nal unemployment and of underemployment is as heavy as | 


before. It is, perhaps, heavier, than before, except in some 
parts of the country where the Green Revolution has achieved 
significant success.’ These few facts suffice to help us realise 
how acute is the problem of underemployment in rural areas. 


Agarwal thus sum up much of the available data on educat- 
ed unemployment: “A rough measure of the educated unemploy- 
ment can be had from the figures of employment exchanges 
which register job seekers in urban areas where educated 
unemployed generally reside. But here a word of caution is 
called for about the reliability of these figures. A sample 
survey in 1968 conducted by the Directorate-General of Employ- 
ment and Training, Ministry of Labour, Employment and Reha- 
bilitation showed that as many as 42.3 per cent persons were 
already employed and 7.0 per cent were students among the 


registrants at the time of survey. It has also been estimated 


that about 50 per cent of unemployed persons do not register 
themselves with employment exchanges. This survey has 
further revealed that about 3.6 per cent of the jod seekers on 
the live register of employment exchanges belong torural areas. 


Assuming that the estimates of employment exchanges still 
hold good, the number of educated job seekers was 40.32 lakhs 
out of the total registered which stood at 83.54 atthe end of 
June 1974. Thus about 50 per cent of the unernployed in 
urban areas are educated persons. The number of educated 
unemployed persons has been increasing from year to year. 
During two years preceding June 1974, the number increased 
by about 14 lakhs.’’”® 


In spite of their unreliability, these figures give us a certain 
idea of the backlog of unemployment in our country. It has 


Be. Op. cit., 1973, pi. 
55. “The Fourth Plan Mid-Term Appraisal’’, Planning Commission, 1972, p. 727. 


56. Op. cit., pp. 155-56. 


ma enw > eT Cx MDE SF + male e REPS EI TINTON GEN IE eg ae TID ee tee og EIR aS PO he a eee ret GS ont aR Se a Camm NN Te a EO TO 
eh lk I 5 TA r ESE RIS A ee ae te Mes z é ee = < 
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moreover been estimated that between 1972 and 1986, there 
will be 65 million more job-seekers in Indial*" 


We can therefore conclude with Agarwal: “‘To conclude, it 
is really unfortunate that nobody in India, not even the Planning 
Commission, Knows how many are unemployed and how much 
of underemployment exists in the country...Remembering that 
in this field it is not the statistics that are involved but human 
beings, one realises how grave the Situation is. The work of 
figure collection has started after the recommendations of the 
Committee of Experts on Employment’ But need we take more 
than a quarter of a century to begin withthis work which ought 
to have been the first item of planning?’’’® Though he is less 
severe for the last Plan, the author thus criticizes our policies: 
“It is obvious that in the five-year plans employment has not 
figured prominently, much less as a key objective which it 
should have been in a labour-abundant economy like that of 
India. All along, emphasis has been on employment as of . 
secondary importance....lt is, therefore, no Surprise if one finds 
that Unemployment in the country is on the increase.”’”’ Can 
we imagine the implications of such a problem for the national 
economy and for the life of the poor? 


Rural Indebtedness and Dependency 


Rural indebtendness portrays another dimension of the life 
of the poor. As Agarwal points out, “Indian agriculturists 
undergo debts....for non-productive purposes. They contract 
loans to meet such consumption needs as family expenditure 
on consumption, performance of social functions connected 
with marriage, birth and death, litigation, etc. Since these 
loans contribute nothing to production, it becomes impossible 
to provided for their repayment. As aresult, such debts go on 
increasing from generation to generation.’ The rural masses, 
heavily indebted, therefore, live in constant dependency. This, 
often, leads them to be subject in various degrees, to bonded 
labour and innuman treatments.” 


57. “India 1975”, op. cit., p. 301. 
58. Op. cit., p. 161. 3 p Mi INITY H ; e ; 1 CELL 
59. Ibid., pp. 160 & 161. | | | 
60. Op. cit., p. 327. 


61. Appendix 5 gives a few instances of bonded child labour. Though bonded labour 
and rural indebtedness have fortunately been abolished after the declaration of 
emergency, such laws risk to have little practical impact... As an editorial of the 
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Official estimates of rural indebtedness, summed up in 
Table VI, describe a dismal situation. We can see that, accor- 
ding to all these surveys, the average debts of rural households 
have considerably increased over the years. The National 
Sample Surveys also maintain that there is a sharp increase in 
the percentage of indebted households, while the two other 
studies, with their very high percentage of indebtedness, consi- 
der that there is no change. A Substantial part of rural debt 
—56% according to AIRCS study and 83% according to the 
National Income Committee- was also used for unproductive 
purposes. 


TABLE VI 


Estimates of Rural indebtedness‘? 


Oe 


AIRCS AIDIS NSS NSS 
1951-52 1961-62 1953-54 1960-61 


cece a T_T + animes etetten mest stennnens satittonmmae 


Indebted Households 


in %: 

weal. t. 67 to 69 67 to 69 

....N.A.H. D2 32 

wee TH, 36 54 
Average Debts in Rs. | 

ww AH. | 526 708 

ead Af. 249 430 

we tH. 447 647 370 469 


Indian Express puts it, ‘‘Similar laws have been enacted before, some as many as 
50 years ago, and have co-existed with bonded labour for lack of implementation. 


in the ultimate analysis, bonded labour is an ugly facet of larger socio-economic — 


problems, of altering the one-sided property relations that make possible such 
exploitation. However, the dimensions of the problem should no longer be an 
excuse for inaction in an area where poverty is allowed to subjugate generation 
after generation of legally free human beings. The ordinance is the first of several 
steps that must be taken to abolish individual slavery in a country which achieved 
its Independence 28 years ago’’. (December 3, 1975, quoted in “The Rally” 
vol. 52, No. 4, 1976, Madras 34). 


62. We made this Table after consulting available statistics. See for example: Agarwal, 
op. cit., p. 327ff. The abbreviations stand for All India Rural Credit Survey 
(AIRCS), All India Debt and Investment Survey (AIDIS), National Sample Survey 
(NSS), Agricultural Households (A.H), Non-Agricultual Households (N.A.H.), and 
Total Households (T.H.). 
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A Frightening Picture 


It might be good, before considering the phenomenon of in- 
equality in India, to conclude this section with two quotations 
taken from students who are part of the Indian situation. With 
reference to the study of Dandekar and Rath, Romesh Diwas 
said: ‘‘Around 42 per cent of the whole population of India is 
so poor in 1970-—after two decades of programmes and 
planning—that it cannot even afford a consumption that ensures 
minimum necessary calories. If One were to add.... the equally 
necessary need for shelter and some facilities for health, the 
percentage of population that is poor will increase.... One can 
round it off and say that two-thirds of the total population of 
India is just bloody poor, out of which 7O per cent are so poor 
that they do not get even enough calories. One can quarrel 
with these figures, but the conclusion is more or less the same 
whatever other figures one would use. Common observation 
does offer such magnitudes.’ Rajni Kothari expressed his 
reactions thus: ‘“‘The picture of the poor that emerges from 


various studies is truly frightening: it is a picture of large 


families exhibiting physical and psychic abnormality, incapacity 
for sustained work, even for a few hours, a pronounced 
inferiority complex, and a tendency to deal with pattern of 
exploitation and coercion by directing them inwards against 
their own dependants, and a vicious circle of parents inducting 
children into these characteristics of deprivation and degrada- 
ation turning them into the same kind of adults when they 
grow up, and this seems to go on almost ad infinitum.” 


63. EPW, August 21, 1971, p. 1809, quoted by Ajit Roy, op. cit., p. 9. 


64. EPW, Special Number, 1972, p. 1541, quoted by Ajit Roy, ibid. p. 4. 
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34 
i. A LAND OF INEQUALITIES AND INJUSTICES 


India is not only a land of massive poverty and misery. As 
practically as any other country, at least in the capitalist world, 
it is a land of tremendous inequalities and injustices. Our per- 
sonal experiences and observations as well as scientific studies 
testify to this fact.°* Even if we do not enter here into theoreti- 
cal discussions on the relationship between poverty and 
inequality, it is obvious that the problem of distribution is a, 
perhaps, the major issue in India. With its declared ideal of an 
egalitarian and even socialist society, Our country has actually 
recognized this fact and placed the reduction of inequalities in 
incomes and wealth among its priority of objectives.** Let us 
therefore find out whether these goals are being realised. For 
this, we shall consider three fields in which inequalities and 
injustices manifest themselves in our society: consumption, 
income and property patterns. We shall then be able to con- 
clude this section with a bird's-eye view of the unjust and 
revolting picture presented by today’s India. 


Unequal Standards of Life 


In the first section of this booklet, we have described the 
miserable standard of life of about two-thirds of our population. 
Quite often, we have also hinted at the fact that all the Indians 
do not live in such conditions. In spite of Scarcity in our 
country, some sections of our society live in abundance. 
Periods of famine even provide excellent occasions for mer- 
chants to enrich themselves. Several varieties of food-stuffs 
are available for children, and even for pet-animals! During 
droughts, the cities, especially the rich areas, have sufficient 
water. Many houses, restaurants and hotels are built; and a 
large quantity of cloth is produced, but mainly for the rich. In 
India, if we can afford it, we can get the most sophisticated 
treatment in hospitals and private clinics. And the same 
situation prevails in the field of education. In short, experience 
shows that, in Our country, we can buy almost anything we 
want, at least in the black market. There is hardly any scarcity 
for the rich. The advertisements shown in our theatres and the 
rich variety of goods available in our stores are constant 
reminders that the rich live in luxury while the poor cannot 
afford even the basic necessities of life. 


65. The Sources are basically the same as for the question of poverty. We shall, 
however, occasionally mention other titles. 


$6. On this subject, see Agarwal, op. cit., pp. 5 & 662. 
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Statistical studies corroborate our own experience and 
observations. Though a detailed analysis of the various items 
of the standard of life could be made, we shall be satisfied 
here with a study of the consumption pattern existing in Our 
society. 


Let us, first of all, consider the per capita availability of the 
basic consumption goods. Table VII,°' taken from a 1974-75 


TABLE VII 


Per capita availability of basic consumption goods 


Year Cereals Pulses Total ReotiGtaing Edible Oils 
(Grams per capita per day) (kgs per year) 

1961-62 399 62 461 3.2 
1964-65 418.6 61.6 480.2 3.6 
1968-69 397.9 47.3 445.2 2.4 
1969-70 403.1 51.9 455.0 2.8 
1970-71 4178 51,3 469.1 3.3 
1971-72 420.2 47.1 467.3 2.9 
1972-73 383.1 41.4 424.5 2.1 
1973-74 408.5 39.9 448.4 3.0 
vanaspati sugar Cotton cloth Tea Coffee 


(Kgs per year) 


(meters per year) 


(grams per year) 


1961-62 0.7 5.8 14.8 309 a7 
1964-65 0.8 5.1 13.2 309 78 
1968-69 0.9 3.0 14.4 353 75 
1969-70 0.9 6.1 13.6 377 59 
1970-71 1.0 LR, 13.6 387 113 
1971-72 1.1 6.7 12.4 392 45 
1972-73 1.0 6.1 13.2 404 66 
1973-74 0.8 6.0 ¥2 413 67 


67. This table is taken from ‘‘Economic Survey, 1974-75", pp. 68-70; it is given in 
EPW, Vol. X, No. 38, 1975, p. 1494. An increase in production is not in itself a 


sign that the situation is improving. 
growth and to find out the per capita availability of goods. 


One has to take into account the population 
Even this can be 


misleading. To get a proper picture of the standard of life of our people, one has 
further to investigate the distribution of the consumption goods among the various 
Strata of the population. 
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1961-62 to 1973-74,— with an exception for 1969-71,—while 


that of cereals, vanaspati, sugar, tea and coffee, have slightly ~ 


increased. Onthe whole, we can say, the per capita availa- 
bility of consumption goods was a little less in 1973-74 than 


in 1961-62. Eventhen, who enjoyed the greater shares of — 


these goods? 


Agarwal, thus, sums up the findings of experts On unequal 
standards of life in India: “A picture of inequalities emerges 
from the consumption expenditure of the people. According to 
the National Sample Survey for 1959-60, out of the total 
consumption expenditure only eight per cent fell to the lot of 
20 per cent of population at the bottom, where as it was as big 
as about 42 per cent for the 20 per cent atthe top. The same 


conclusion follows from the survey by the National Council of — 


Applied Economic Research for the year 1964-65. According 
to it the share of the bottom 20 per cent of families or house- 
holds was 13 per cent and for the top 20 per cent of families, 
it was 35 percent. An indication of the wide distance separa- 
ting the rich from the poor in India can be had from the fact 
that in 1967-68, while the private consumption expenditure of 
the bottom five per cent people was Rs 78 at 1960-61 prices, 


it was Rs 1,330 for the top five per cent of the population. A 


similar pattern continues to exist for 1973-74. Assuming that 
no new redistributive measure were undertaken during the 
Fourth Plan, ithas been estimated by B.S. Minhas that the 
average per capita consumption expenditure of the five per cent 
at the bottom comes to be Rs 88 at1960-61 prices and for the 
five per cent at the top it is Rs 932. Although there is a decline 
in inequalities between 1967-68 and 1973-74, itis slight and 
negligible, leaving the broad picture of gross_ inequalities 
intact.**** ss 


68. Agarwal, op. cit., 77-78. The last two studies mentioned are: Dandekar-Rath, 
op. cit., p. 29, and B.S. Minhas, op. cit., p. 52. More recent studies corroborate 
these facts. According to a survey conducted by the Economic Section of “The 
lilustrated Weekly of India’’, the top 5% of the population consumed slightly more 
in 1972 than the bottom 30%, while the top 10% spent a little less than twice 
the consumption expenses of the bottom 30%... (September 10, 1972). G.P. 
Mishra also concluded that the consumption of the lowest 40% of the people 
represent 19.7% of the total consumption while the consumption of the top 10% 
represent 27.1%. (‘Genesis of Current Crisis’, in Mainstream, November 9, 1974, 


| 
Govt. Publication, confronts us with a very distressing fact: the — 


availability of basic necessities such as puises, foodgrains, 
edible oils and cotton cloth has rather steadily decreased from 
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_ As we try to understand these statistics, we shall amuse 
‘ourselves with some drawings... They might also help us to 
_ visualize the situation! According to Dandekar-Rath, a rich city- 
dweller (from the top 5%) consumes 17 times more than a 
person from the lowest 5% of the urban population, while a 
rich villager consumes only 12 times more than a poor villager. 
Minhas calculates the amount to be 10 times more. 


a 


Pattern of Consumption: 


. a One rich consumes 10, 12 or 17 times more than one poor. 
| 7 (top 5%) | (bottom 5%) 
' = 10 72 17 times 
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One rich consumes as much as 3 to 6 poor 
(top 20%) (bottom 20%) 
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p. 16). A most recent and detailed study, but of 1963-64, substantiates such 
Statements. G,S, Chatterjee thus concludes his analysis: ‘At all-India level, the 


Se PSS 
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lf one takes the troubie of evaluating all the other statistics 
and of comparing the top and bottom 20%, he will see that one 
rich person (top 20%) consumes as much as that of 3 to 6 
poor persons (bottom 20%). Some of our friends told us that 
their personal experiences led them to believe that the gap 
between the consumption of the poor and the rich was still 
greater! 


We can, therefore, see that gross inequalities in consump- 
tion expenditure are very much part of the Indian situation. 


Unequal Incomes 


Disparities in incomes are still greater and more glaring. 
The “‘Report of the Committee on Distribution of Income and 
Levels of Living’’ has tabulated most of the findings of experts 
in the follawing way: 


TABLE Vill 


State of personal income-distribution* 
(Percentage Distribution) 


Fractile Estimates of Estimates of Estimates of Estimates of 


group lyengar & Lydall . RBI NCAER 

Mukerji 1955-56 1953-54 1956-57 1960 

1956-57 villages cities villages cities 
Top 5S percent 17.5 23.0 17.0 26.0 — 31.0 
Top 10 per cent 25.0 34.0 25.0 37.0 33.6 42.4 
Top 50 per cent — 75.0 69.0 75.0 79.3 83.0 
Bottom 20 per cent 8.5 9.5 9.0 7.0 4.0 4.0 
* 


In the case of the estimate by Lydall, bottom 25% get 9.5% 
of the national income. : 


shares of the top and bottom 20 per cent of the population in the rural areas are 
39.44 per cent and 8.99 per cent respectively, the corresponding figures for the 
urban areas being 45.13 per cent and 7.64 per cent.’’ (Disparities in per Capita 
Household Consumption in India,”” in EPW, April 10, 1976, p. 565). 


69. Table 7.1, Agarwal, op. cit., p. 78. 
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Even if we assume that the lowest 20% equally share their 
‘incomes, we still come to the conclusion that the rich top 5% 
get 8 (lyengar & Mukerji), 12 (Lydall), 7 (RBI for villages), 15 


} (RBI for cities), 16 (NCAER for villages) and 32 (NCAER for 


cities) times more income than the poor bottom 5%. 


PATTERN OF INCOME 


7 8 12 1516 32 times 
: | 
One rich gets several times more than one poor 
(top 5%) (bottom 5%) 


A breakdown in smaller percentage groups reveals greater 
disparities. A recent study conducted in 1968-69 by the NCAER, 
for example, gave the following income distribution pattern: 


% of households | % of total income 
4, top 4 10% 
2... Toe 2.5% 13°, 
3. Tow40%, 34% 
4. Lower 50% 22%, 
5. Lower 15% ay, 


The same study shows that one crore people had to subsist 
with an average income of 27 paise per day, while 5 and 10 
crore people respectively had 32 and 42 paise per day.”® Great 
disparities, therefore, persist in the midst of unimaginable 
poverty! 


Unequal Possessions 


Inequalities in the distribution of wealth are still larger and 
more glaring. In fact, they constitute the major source of 
disparities in incomes and, consequently, in consumption. The 


70. ‘’The New Year Book 1972’, Academic Publishers, Culcutta, p. 256. 
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income distribution pattern of a country is usually much related 
to the ownership of rural; urban and industrial property. 


Let us, first of all, take the distribution of agricultural land 


in villages. Table 1X" gives the evolution of the distribution of 
rural property during the first decade after Independence: 


TABLE IX 


Land Distribution Pattern 


1951 1961 

Acres °6 of rural % of total °% of rural % of total 
households cultivated household cultivated 

land owned land owned 

1. Landless 23.09 - 26.3 - 
2. upto 2.5 38.15 6.23 31a ‘esa 
3. 2.516 10 25.99 28.49 30.0 33 8 
4. 10 to 25 9.17 29.11 9.5 31.0 
5. more than 25 3.60 SOnts 2.9 28.1 


Comments are almost superfluous. In 1951, the top 12.8% of 
the rural households (groups 4 & 5) owned 65.2% of the total 
cultivated land, and in 1961, the 12.4% still had 59.1%. Again, 
in 1951, the landless and small peasants (groups 1 & 2) 
represented 61.24% of the rural households and owned only 
6.3%; and in 1961, they were 57.6% and still had only 7.1%. 
Table IX morever, makes it clear that the land concentration 
pattern has hardly changed during that decade. An official 
study has also shown that the rural set-up has basically 
remained the same in the following decade. According to a 
Govt. report in 1971, the top 2-85% of the rural households 
actually owned as much as 28.84% of the total area, while 
the bottom 44% had only 1.59%.” 


The following extract explains how little we had progressed 
in the field of land redistribution by March 1976: ‘As against 
four million acres of surplus land estimated to become available 
as a result of the enforcement of the revised land ceiling in con- 


71. The data are taken from ‘Census of India 1951°’, and NSS, 17th round, 1961. 


72. P.S.Appu, Joint Secretary-cum-land Reforms Commissioner, “Ceiling on 
Agricultural Holdings’; Govt. of India, 1971, p. 37. 
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formity with the national guidelines of July 1972, only about 
2.16 lakh acres had been declared surplus and 19,000 acres 
distributed by April 1975. While announcing the 20-point pro- 
gramme, the Prime Minister had laid special emphasis on 
implementing the ceiling laws “‘with redoubled zeal’’. The 
result so far has not been such as to suggestthat this has been 
done. Only 6.5 lakh acres have been declared surplus so far, 
an improvement of less than 4.5 lakh acres over the April 1975 
figure. This is just a fraction of the estimated surplus of 40 
lakh acres. Of the 6.5 lakh acres declared surplus, only 3.23 
lakh acres have been taken possession of by the state govern- 
ments and 1.36 lakh acres have been distributed among the 
landless. As mentioned at the Chief Ministers conference, it is 
doubtful whether even the 1.36 lakh acres claimed to have been 


distributed have actually passed into the hands of the 
landiess.’’” | 


Who Owns The Land ? 


uu, 
ala ‘V vl i I . 


a 


| : ays N cy 


The bottom 40% has hardly any land while top 10% has 60% 
of the land, 


ee ne: 


73. ‘Chief Ministers and Land Reforms’’, in EPW, March 13, 1976, p. 413. The 
Chief Ministers’ Conference pledged itself to complete the implementation of land 
ceiling laws by June 30, 1976; that is, to perform in 4 months a task that had 
been impossible in the last 20 years. Our fifth booklet will make a detailed study 
of agricultural policies. On this question, see: Agarwal, op, cit., pp. 251-286, 
and Ajit Roy, op. cit., pp. 12-30. 
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C.K. Kurien describes the distribution pattern of urban 
property and industrial capital in the following way: “The top 
10 percent of home-owning households in the urban sector 
accounted for 57 per cent of the total wealth held in the form 
of Owner-occupied houses and the top 20 per cent accounted 
for 73 per cent of the houses, while the bottom 10 per cent 
owned only one per cent of house property. As for the owner- 


ship of industrial capital it has been estimated that the top — 


one-tenth of one per cent of households, when ranked by divi- 
dend income, owns more than half of the total personal wealth 
in the form of shares. It would thus appear that ownership of 
shares is much more concentrated than the ownership of land 
holdings or residential house property.''* 
more details on the concentration of industrial assets. Accor- 
ding to the official report of the Committe on Distribution of 
Income and Levels of Living, presided by Prof. Mahalanobis, 
1.6% of the industrial companies controlled 53% of the total 
industrial capital, while 86% of the companies had only 14.6% 
In 1970, the share capital of the top 75 house represented 53% 
of the total industria! capital; it was only 45% in 1961-62. 
Since then, monopolies and large corporations have continued 
to grow and to accumulate more and more economic power.” 
In fact, the incentives given to industries by the Government 
after the declaration of emergency risk to accentuate this trend. 


WEALTH DISTRIBUTION PATTERN 
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74. Op. cit., p. 53, The author quotes from the Report of the Committee on the 
Distribution of Income and Levels of Living 1964. On this subject, see also 
Agarwal, op. cit., pp. 79 and 82. 


75. See Agarwal’s chapter, ‘‘Monopoly and Concentration’, op. cit., pp. 527-539. Our 
fifth booklet will also deal with this question. 


It is easy to give 
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| & Revolting Picture 


Though we might question some of these statistics( and 


_ drawings) it remains undeniable that there are gross inequa- 


a lities in Consumption, income and property ownership in our 


| country. There is no doubt either that there has been no 
~ reduction in them since Independence. The only question left 
<< open is whether disparities are on the increase; Opinions are 


divided on this issue.’® It has, therefore, to be admitted that 


e our Planning has been a dismal failure in the sphere of social 


_ justice. Agarwal can, therefore, conclude his book with these 
_ words: ‘India is inhabited by the poor whose number has not 
_ declined; it has in fact increased. The question of all questions 


| ‘ g is why a few have benefited from the toil of the millions ? And 


where do we go from here? The answer is simple. We did 
not build distribution policies into the plans of production. The 


| _need, therefore, is to integrate the two. It means hard talk and 
— action, and not taking soft options as before. There are in fact 


i 


no soft options. 


India is therefore, as much the reign of inequalities and in- 
justices as it is of poverty and misery. The picture presented 
by our country is not only frightening, as we concluded atthe 
end of our first section. IT!IS ALSO REVOLTING. Our country 
is divided between the rich and poor.*® This is the real and the 


|} greatest problem. A minority of our population live in luxury, 


While the masses subsist below the poverty line. Luxury in the 
midst of such poverty iS a crying scandal. It is revolting. 
Gandhi had said that such a situation would not be tolerated a 
single day in free India.” An we have tolerated it since the 
time of Independence! What is worse, we might not even be 
much aware of the depth of the injustices prevailing in our 


\ 


ae 


76. Agarwal has a detailed discussion on this subject (op. cit., pp. 79-83). According 
to him, and to the special Committee appointed by the Government in 1960 to 
study this question, further data are needed for definite answers. It, however, 
seems that inequalities are greater in cities than in villages. Disparities also tend 
slightly to diminish in the rural areas and to increase in the cities. 


77. Op. cit., p. 672. For further references on the failure of social justice in India, 
see the same book, pp. 38, 83, 428, 650-51, and 666. The author does not 
recommend distributive measures mainly on humanitarian grounds, but on those 
of efficient economic planning (pp. 76-77). 


78. On the division between the rich and the poor, see appendix 4. 


79. See appendices 11 and 12. 
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country... Or we might not question them radically. But how 
can we explain such inequalities in consumption, income and 
wealth ? How can we allow the use of India’s resources for 
luxury goods? How can we accept the existing priorities in 
production? How can we be so reticent about ceilings on 
urban and rural properties and so keen cn just compensation 
for confiscated goods and lands? These are some of the 
questions that this world of inequalities should raise within us. 


Conclusion: THE UNCERTAIN FUTURE 


In this booklet, we have described the destitution—like 
standards of life of the majority of our population. We have 
also emphasised the large and glaring disparities in consump- 
tion, income and ownership patterns that exist in Our present- 
day society. The somewhat respectable 4.5% annual growth 
of Our real national income has been, to a great extent, eaten up 
by the population explosion; this has resulted in a very slow 
annual growth of about 1% in our real per capita income. 
Even this growth has hardly benefited the majority Of our 
population, for most of the benefits were monopolised by the 
upper classes of our society. This is the frightening and 
revolting picture of present-day India. The situation is so 
dismal that it has been accepted as normal in all our writings 
and speeches and to identify “‘the poor’ with “‘the common 
man’ in India. According ~o Our analysis, the poor are, in fact, 
“the unjustly treated’’ and the oppressed people. We hope 
that our readers will make use of the appendices and the 
questionnaire found at the end of this booklet to enter more 
deeply into the real life-situation of the poor and the oppressed 
in India, S 


Itis a well-known fact that, before the coming of the 
British, India was as rich as any other country. Its possibilities 
for industrialization and balanced growth were as good as 
those of any other nation. It is perhaps less well-Known that 
India is rather richin natural resources. Scholars can, for exam- 
ple write: ‘‘The short survey of India’s resources (given. above) 
shows that on the whole Nature has been very generous to India, 
almost lavish in some respects....India seems to be thus marked 
out to be one of the most prosperous countries of the world.... 
But what is the actual position? Poverty: stalks the land, a 
poverty for which there is no parallel in the world. It is nothing 
short of a paradox that we should be poor while our country is 
so rich. Indians have been described as a poor people in a rich 
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country.’** The centrasts between past and contemporary 


India, as well as between the natural riches of our country and 
the present standards of life of our people, raise many 
questions. What hes taken place after the arrival of the 
British 2? What has happened to our economy? How can we 
make a better use of our resources? How is it, that after 
almost 30 years of independence, our country has not succeed- 
ed to reduce inequalities andto improve the standards or life 
of the majority of cur people ? What has gone wrong with our 
policies ? Such questions wiil be tackled in our fourth and fifth 
booklets on ‘‘British Rule and the Independence Movement” and 
“Post-Independence Economic Policies." 


India’s search for development, moreover, confirms the ex- 
perience of other countries. It shows that attempts at econo- 
mic development, without the corresponding and even preli- 
minery structural changes, have nothing to offer to the poor 
masses of underdeveloped countries. Many experts even 
contend that, in the Third World, economic growth greatly 
depends on the distributive measures; in any case, it is obvious 
that mere economic development without social justice hardly 
benefits the poor. The modernization and even neo-moder- 
nization approaches to development end up, ultimately, in 
failure. It has become clear that a direct attack on poverty 
and inequalities is urgently required) The facts brought out in 
“The Indian Situation’’, therefore, constitute an excellent 
confirmation of the more theoretical analysis found in “The 
Develocment Debate.” 


This booklet has also raised some very serious and 
pertinent questions on the real meaning of equality and social 
justice as well as on the various forces Operating in our 
society. If true development implies equality and = social 
justice — as the title of this series of booklets suggests~—, will 
the rich, who desire to retain and hold onto their advantages 
and privileges, be the greatest obstacles to development ? 
What are the various forces at work in society ? How does 
society function ? What are the various types of societies that 
can be envisioned ? How can social change really occur ? These 
are some of the issues we will systematically consider in our 
third booklet on “‘Methods of Societal Analysis’’. This theore- 
tical study will help us to understand in greater depth the 


acometete 


80. K.K. Dewett, G.C. Singh, J.D. Varma, “‘Indian Economics’’. S. Chand & Co. Ltd., 
Delhi, 1973, p. 123. On this subject of our natural resources, see similar views 
in Agarwal, op. cit., pp 195-214. 
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mechanisms operating in Indian society and in the world at 
large. 


A few words need to be added about the future of our 
country. We sincerely hope that our description of “The Indian 
Situation” has not led any of our readers to any state of 
despair about the future of India. Our human and natural 
resources are plenty ; there is, therefore; no place whatever to 
despair. There are genuine possibilities for India’s development. 
We would not like, however, to reassure our readers too easily 
of any quick and immediate success. India’s search fer 
genuine development and social justice is only beginning. In 
fact, it is an uphill struggle—as Some persons are against 
such development. Great possibilities, therefore, exist, though 
the future remains uncertain as ever. Will we fail or Succeed 
in realising the vision of Mahatma Gandhi in_ building 
‘‘an India in which the poorest shall feel that it is their country, 
in whose making they have an effective voice, an India in which 
there shall be no high class and low class people, an India in 
which all communities shall live in perfect harmony’’?*' The 
future is uncertain, unless we ourselves become a part of this 
search for the genuine development of India. 


- —_ ‘ = 


ace crate thee ES tan a tT Dart aE eA AE ts m ™ 
81. Quoted by ex-President Giri, in Mohan Dharia’s book, ‘Fumes and the Fire”, 
S. Chand & Co, Ltd., New Delhi, 1975, p. 6. 


© APPENDICES* 


|~ THE REIGN OF POVERTY AND INJUSTICES 


Dee eerie yori Ae aS 


1. The Great Scandal of the Century, Robert McNamara 
2. The Gamut of Hunger, Josue de Castro 

& 3. Lifelong Death from Hunger, Mark Twain 

ii 4. The Rich and the Poor, Julius K. Nyerere 

5. Bonded Labour in 1976, the Deccan Herald 

6. Fair Shares for All, J. and B. Stringfellow 

7. The Song of the Low, Ernest Jones 


l}- THE REIGN OF HIDDEN VIOLENCE 


} 8. The Existing Social Disorder, Helder Camera 

) ‘9. The Mask of Law and Order, S.Y. Devananda 
10. Everyone is a Thief 

11. Free India, Mahatma Gandhi 

12. ‘Land Grab’ Gandhian Style, Mahatma Gandhi 


* Though several of these passages were originally written in a different context, 
they enable us to enter more deeply into the life of the poor and to question and 
unmask the values that perpetuate the ‘present situation in India. The first series 
of appendices is rightly entitled “‘The Reign of Poverty and _ Injustice’’. 
McNamara, first of all, describes the present world situation as ‘’The Great 
Scandal of the Century’. The sociologist Josue de Castro and the poet Mark 
Twain, then, help us, by their respective approaches, to understand better the 
implications of hunger and malnutrition (2 & 3). Nyerere asserts that the real 
problem of the modern world is the division between the rich and the poor; he 
also shows how inequalities create a life of dependency and inhumanity for the 
poor (4). This phenomenon cannot be more vividly portrayed than in the lives of 
our bonded labourers which number millions (5). Two poems finally contrast the 
conditions of the rich and the poor in society (6 & 7). The second series of 
appendices, ‘‘The Reign of Hidden Violence’, raises challenging questions on our 
values and vision of society. Helder Camera denounces today’s society as 
“established disorder’’ (8). The poet Devananda pursues the same trend of 
thought and shows many inconsistencies in our understanding of society (9); 
Appendix 10 offers us thought-provoking sayings on the question of accumulation 
of wealth under the guise of private property; while the last two appendices place 
before us the unfulfilled dreams of Mahatma Gandhi (11 & 12). How long will 


the reign of poverty, injustice and hidden violence, continue to be imposed on the 
Indian masses? 


4 
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1. The Great Scandal of the Century*: 


‘What are we to say of a world in which hundred millions 
of people are not poor in statistical terms but are faced with 
day to day deprivations that degrade human dignity to levels 
which no statistic can adequately describe? A developing world 
in which children under the age of five account for only 20% of 
the population but for more than 60% of the deaths. A develop- 
ing world in which 2/3 of the children who have escaped death 
live on, restricted in their growth by malnutrition - a malnutri- 
tion that can stunt both bodies and minds alike. A developing 
world in which there are 100 million more illiterates than there 
were 20 years ago. A developing world in short in which death 
and disease are rampant, education and employment scarce, 
squalor and stagnation common and opportunity and realization 
of personal potential drastically limited. This is the world of 
today for the 2 billion human beings who live in more than 95 
developing countries. The personal catastrophe that affects the 
individual lives of hundred millions of these individuals is the 
great scandal of the century.”’ 


2. The Gamut of Hunger*? 


‘‘Hunger is an extremely variable phenomenon. it can exist 
as acute starvation, turning its victims into veritable living 
skeletons, or it Can work insidiously to produce subtle chronic 
deficiencies almost without outward sign. Between these 


extremes it can attack mankind in many strange and spectacu- . 


lar disguises. There is a whole gamut of the degrees of hunger 


and its various effects on mankind make up an intricate and 


complicated history. 


Ordinarily, when people speak of collective Nunger, the 
images that come to mind are of famished multitudes,. physi- 
cally and mentally devastated by extreme starvation... .Students 
of nutrition, however, recognize more types of hunger than the 
starvation which chiefly interests reporters and their readers. 
These other forms are less spectacular, but they are of much 
greater social significance. They affect a greater number of 
people, and their action is continuous,. working from one 
generation to another. 


| en et 


— 


*1 Robert McNamara, Address to UNCTAD II]. 


*2 Josue de Castro ‘’Geography of Hunger’’, Victor Gollancz Ltd., London, 1952, 
pp. 33-69. The whole chapter is worth reading. 
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od Nutritional deficiencies, as such partial Nungers are called, 
have no external symptoms, although they compromise the 


Ke health. Others reveal themselves openly as typical diseases— 
| thedeficiency diseases. The number of such deficiencies is 
| very great, their intensity is variable, and their possible combi- 


| nations practically infinite. 


One of the most serious and widespread of dietary lacks, 


) or specific hungers, is protein deficiency....Observations in all 
) parts of the world substantiate the principle of the degrading 
4 = effects of protein deficiencies On the anthropological character 
)  ~©6of the individual. Many characteristics formerly thought to be 


exclusively the result of racial inheritance today are known to 


. depend in greater part on the action of environment, particularly 
| onthe type of alimentation the environment affords ..There is 


Pa no doubt whatever the low stature of tropical peoples is not a 
) racial characteristic, but is the result of defective diet, that is 
i) insufficient in proteins. | 


Anotner class of specific hungers widely distributed among 
~ human beings results from dietary deficiencies in certain mine- 
_ralelements. Mineral salts are as important to the organism 
as calories or protein....(the most important) are iron, calcium, 
_ sodium and iodine....Dwarfism, external goitre: deaf-mutism, 
 feeble-mindedness—such are the commonest manifestations 
of endemic cretinism, resulting from iodine deficiency. 


The most varied, the richest in nuances, of all the groups of 
specific hungers is without any doubt the group of vitamin 
deficiencies. It is also the most familiar to us....Those whose 
_ absence brings about ill effects on human masses collectively 
are the vitamins A, B’, B’, C, D and G. 


oa Men subjected tototal hunger, react as violently as animals. 
— The overwhelming action of hunger dulls all of man’s other vital 
_ interests and desires, even suppresses them completely. His 
whole thinking is actively concentrated on finding something to 
eat, no matter what the means, no matter what the risk....The 
other forces that mould human behaviour are brushed aside.... 
The sensation of acute hunger is not continuous; it is intermit- 
tent, with periodic ups and downs. The first stage of starva- 
tion is an abnormal nervous excitement, an extreme irritability, 
and a violent exaltation of the senses. This immediately follo- 


wed by apathy, extreme depression, nausea, and inability to 
concentrate.... 


The effects on the spirit of undernourishment, or chronic 
hunger, are less spectacular than those of starvation, but more 
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prolonged and persistent in their action. While acute hunger 
usually causes same form of abnormal excitement, chronic 
hunger tends to induce depression and apathy. People suffer- 
ing from chronic hunger soon lose their appetites, no longer feel 
the sensation of hunger and thus cease to react to the spur 
which is man’s strongest goad to action. Chronically under- 
nourished populations are almost insensible to their lack of 
food; their appetite is scant, and sometimes even disappears.... 
The psychological effect of chronic hunger is to make sex 
important enough to compensate emotionally for the shrunken 
nutritional appetite ... 


Whether they come singly or in battalions, specific hungers 
are powerful, and they leave their signatures on the bodies and 
souls of human beings. The truth is that no other environmen- 
tal factor acts upon man So despotically, nor leaves so deep a 
mark, as the factor of nutrition.’”’ 


3. Lifelong Death from Hunger*® 


“There were two ‘‘Reigns of Terror’, if we could but 
remember and consider it; the wrought murder in hot passions, 
the other in heartless cold blood; the one lasted more months, 
the other had lasted a thousand years; the one inflicted death 
upon a thousand persons, the other upon a hundred million; but 
our shudders are all for the “horrors’’ of the minor Terror, the 
momentary Terror, so to speak; whereas, what is the horror of 
swift death by the axe compared with lifelong death from 
hunger, cold, insult, cruelty and heartbreak? A city cemetery 
could contain the coffins filled by that brief Terror which we all 
have been so diligently taught to shiver at and mourn Over; but 


all France could hardly contain the coffins filled by that older 


and real Terror—that unspeakable bitter and awful Terror which 
none of us has been taught to see in its vastness or pity as it 
deserves.”’ 


4. The Rich and the Poor*! 


‘Poverty is not the real problem of the modern world, for 
we have the Knowledge and the resources which will enable us 
to overcome poverty. The real problem of the modern world, 


#3. This text is taken from ““A Connecticut Yankee in king Arthur’s Court’’. Mark 
Twain compares the horrors of the French Revolution with those of poverty 
and misery. 


*4 An extract from President Julius K. Nyerere’s address to the Maryknoll Sisters’ 
General Chapter, New York, 1972. 
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the thing which creates misery, wars and hatred amongst 
men, is the division of mankind into rich and poor. We can 
see this division at two levels. Within nation states there are 
a few individuals who have great wealth and whose wealth 
gives them great power. But the vast majority of the people 
suffer from varying degrees of poverty and deprivation. Even 
in a country like the United States, this division can be seen. 
In countries like India, Portugal or Brazil the contrast between 
the wealth of a few privileged individuals and the dire poverty 
of the masses is a crying scandal. And looking at the world 


as a collection of nation states we see the same pattern repea- 


ted: there are a few wealthy nations which dominate the whole 
world, economically and therefore politically, and a mass of 
smaller and poor nations whose destiny, it appears, is to be 
dominated. 


The significance about this division between rich and poor 
is not simply that one man has more food than he can eat, 
more clothes than he can wear, and more houses than he can 
live in, while others are hungry, unclad and homeless. The 
significant thing about the division between rich and poor, and 


rich and poor nations is not simply that one has the resources 


to provide comfort for all its citizens and the other cannot pro- 
vide basic services. The reality and the depth of the problem 
arises because the man who is rich has power over the lives of 
those who are poor. And the rich nation has power over the 
policies of those who are not rich. 


It has been estimated that up to 500 million people on the 
earth today are suffering from hunger, from never having 
enough to eat. Further, one out of every two of the world’s 
peoples is suffering from malnutrition, from deficiencies of 
protein, from rather essential health giving foods....So the world 
iS not one. Its peoples are more divided now and also more 
conscious of their division, than they have ever been before. 
They are divided between those who are satiated and those who 
are hungry; they are divided between those with power and 
those without power; they are divided between those who 
dominate and those who are dominated, between those who 
exploit and those who are exploited. And itis the minority 
Which is well fed and the minority which has_ secured 
control of the world’s wealth and even their fellow men. 


Those who control a man’s livelihood control a man. 
His freedom is eroded and his equal humanity is denied 
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when he depends upon others for the right to work 
and the right to eat. Equally, a nation is not inde- 
pendent if its economic resources are controlled by another 
nation. Political independence is meaningless if a nation does 
not control the means by which its citizens can earn their 
living. In other words, the development of peoples follows 
from economic development only if this latter is achieved on 
the basis of the equality and human dignity of ali those 
involved. And human dignity cannot be given to a man by 
the kindness of others; indeed it can be destroyed by kind- 
ness which emanates from.an action of charity. For human 


dignity involves equality, and freedom, and relations of mutual 


respect among men. Further, it depends upon responsibility 


and on a conscious participation in the life of the society in — 


which man moves and works. The whole structure of national 
societies and of international society is therefore relevant to 
the development of the peoples. And there are few societies 
which can now be said to serve this purpose, for there are few, 
if any, which both accept and are organized to serve social 
justice in what has been called the revolution of rising 
expectations. 


The needs of mankind are second, if they are considered at 
all. There is no profit producing cheap houses, so they are not 
produced. There is no money for schools and hospitals, but 
luxury apartments can be built, and six lane highways. For 
these things money can be found. Andthe result is a few men 
living in great luxury, using the wealth produced by men for 
their own grandeur and to ensure their own power. At the 


same time, masses of men, women and children are reduced to 


beggars, and to squalor, and to the humiliation of that disease 
and soul destroying insecurity which arises out of their enforced 
poverty. Let us be quite clear about this. Men are shaped by 
the circumstances in which they live. If they are treated like 
animals they will act like animals. If they are denied dignity 
they will act without dignity. If they are treated solely asa 
dispensable means of production they will become solely hands 
to whom life is a matter of doing as little work as possible, 
and then escaping into the illusion of happiness and pride 
through vice. Therefore, we must seek to ensure that man can 
have dignity in their lives and in their work. We must become 
a force of social justice and must work with other forces of 
social justice wherever they are and whatever they are called. 
Further, we must recognize that men can Only progress and 
can only grow in dignity by working for themselves and working 
together for their common good. 


arts 
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5. Bonded Labour in 1976** 


“Four Harijan children given as hostages and put to work 
for debts incurred by their fathers were freed from bonded ser- 
vice here today... 


The eldest, 15-year-old Gundamuniappa, started as a bond- 
ed labourer nearly 10 years ago when his father, Kadirappe, 
borrowed Rs. 200 from a landowner of Suddaguntepalaya on 
the southern fringes of the city. Kadirappa, a coolie, borrowed 


“the money for his brother’s wedding and gave an ‘‘on demand” 


note and his child, both to be redeemed when the amount was 
cleared. The boy was to be paid Rs. 20 a year. But no wages 
were paid as the creditors claimed that the wage was adjusted 
towards interest. 


A couple of years later when his wife feli ill Kadirappa 
sought another loan of Rs. 200 on the sameterms from another 
landowner of his villege—Suddagundapalaya. This time he 
sent his second child Kariappa, now aged about 13. A third 
son—Munivenkata—was “pledged” along with an ‘on demand” 
note to a landowner of Bommanahalli four miles away. This 
time the amount of loan taken was Rs. 150. There was no 
special occasion, but he had found it hard to provide for his 
wife and Munivenkata and his younger brother on the casual! 
Rs. 4 a day he was earning. That was four years ago. 


The day began for these children sometime before dawn. 
Roused at four or five a.m., they had to draw water, sweep and 
swab, water and groom the cattle, work in the field or graze 
cattle. Coming home after dark they were given other chores 
which kept them busy till at least 10 p.m. They were given 


three meals a day mostly of ragi and ‘‘saru’’. Two sets of 
clothes were given One at Ugadi and ONE for Dasara. They 
were sometimes beaten for neglecting their work. The 


privileges of visiting their parents was given to them once a 
week. For two of the brothers placed out in bonded labour to 
adjoining houses, it was especially galling as their home was 
only a tantalising furlong away. 


No pocket money was ever given and whatever nominal 
Wwage~-around Rs. 20 for a whole year’s labour—was treated 
as interests. With their earnings being adjusted, Kadirappa 
looked nowhere near redeeming his children from perpetual 
unrewarding servitude till four days ago. 


“5 Taken from the “Deccan Herald’’, Bangalore, April 15, 1976, p. 1. 
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Four days ago, Kariappa, the second son, revolted against 2 
his lot and ran away home. He complained of the boil on his — 
chest and said that he couldn't do the work. Promptly the — 
creditor who held Kariappa as hostage demanded the return of 
the boy or the money which he had borrowed against the “‘on 
demand” note. If his child was unwell, either Kadirappea or his 
wife would have to do the work he was told. Rebellion proved 
infectious and the eldest boy too ran away from his place of 
work. Again the landiord threatened action. Caught between 
the threats of his creditors, the attitudes of his wife and his 
own internal conflicts, Kadirappa told his story’ to a social 
worker of the Ambedkar Society at Madivalla who directed him 
to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. 


Enquiries conducted on the spot showed there was one 
more case of a child being given as bonded labourer. This was 
Krishna, a sprightly 12-year-old who began his servitude four 
years ago when his father, another coolie borrowed Rs. 50. 
He was out grazing cattle at the time, but was fetched and 
freed. Ali the four packed up their two or three sets of ragged 
clothes and other belongings—in each case, an aluminium plate 
and tumbler and were sent home. They were told that they 
could work or play as they like and if they worked they were 
entitled to a daily wage.” 


6. Fair Shares For Ali*® 


j 
u 
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1. Let's share the food, my brother, : 3 


Let's share the fruits of the earth. 
Steak for me and rice for you, 

Eggs for tea and rice for you, 

It's nice for me, but rice for you; 
Fruit and wine and millk and jam, 
Cheese and pickles and fish and ham 
For me; 


And a little rice, just a little rice 
(lf you're lucky) for you. 


ee 


#6 “Faith, Folk & Clarity, A collection of Folk Songs”, Peter Smith (ed.), Galliard, 
England, 1967, p. 31. This song of J. and B. Stringfellow brings out the 
contrast between the rich and the poor. In the third verse, the original word 
‘reserve’ has been replaced by “slum”. 


Let’s share the pain, my brother, 
You shall have more than your share. 
Pains for you and pills for me, 
Germs for you and jabs for me, 
Though you die young, long life for me; 
Tranguillisers, deep X-ray, 
Penicillin, and nothing to pay, 
For me; 
And a little clinic, just a mobile clinic 
(Per hundred thousand people) for you. 


Let’s share the world, my brother, 
Apartheid means equal shares. 
Your land for us, and mine for me, 
Sand for you, and soil for me, 
What's left for you, the best for me; 
Schools and bridges, roads and trains, 
Oil and tractors, libraries, ‘planes, 
For me; 
And a nice little slum, yes; a nice slum 
(When your working life is over) for you. 


Let’s share the war, my brother, 
Let’s share the horrors Of war. 
Peace for me, napalm for you, 
Trade for me, but raids for you, 
Away for me, at home for you ; 
Cripples, orphans, refugees, 
Villages burned, no leaves on trees: 
For you; 


And a little pang of conscience, just a little twinge 
(Not very often) for me. 


Let’s share our wealth, my brother, 
Let’s share all that you have. 
Gold for me, and beads for you, 
Christ for me, the devil take you, 
There’s two for me, and none for you ; 
Bingo, bombs, and drugs, and booze, 
Money to burn and waste and lose 
For me; 
And a little aid, just a little aid 
(When we can spare it), for you. 
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7. The Song of the Low?’ 


Refrain 


*7 An extract from Ernest Jones’ poem “‘The Song of the Low’’, The Penguin Book 
of Socialist Verse, pp. 81-82. 


We're low —werre low—we’re very, very low, 
As low as flow can be; 

The rich are high for we make them so - 
And a miserable fot are wel 

And a miserable fot are we! are we! 

A miserable lot are wel 


We plough and sow ~ we're so very, very low, 
Fhat we delve in the dirty clay, 

Till we bless the plain with the golden grain. 

And the vale with the fragrant hay. 

Our place we know - we're so very low, 
“This down at the landlord's feet: 3 
We're not too low - the bread to grow 

But toe low the bread to eat. 

Down, down we go - we're so very, very low 

To the hell of the deep sunk mines : 2 
But we gather the proudest gems that glow, . 
When the crown of a despot shines; : , 
And whenever he facks - upon our backs 
Fresh loads he deigns to lay, 

We're far too low to vote the tax 

But we're not too low to pay. 


We're tow, we're low - mere rabbie, we know, 
But at our plastic power, 

The mould at the lordling’s feet will grow 

Into palace and church and tower - 

Then prostrate fall - in the rich man’s hall, 
And cringe at the rich man’s door, 

We're not too low to build the wall, 

But too low to tread the floor. 


We're low, we're low - werre very, very low, 
Yet from our fingers glide 
The silken flow - and the robes that glow, 
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Round the limbs of the sons of pride | 
And what we get—and what we give, 
We know-—and we know our share 
We're not too low the cloth to weave— 
But too low the cloth to wear. 


5. We're low, we're low—wer’rre very, very, low, 
And yet when the trumpets ring, 
The thrust of a poor man’s arm will go 
Through the heart of the proudest king! 
We're low, we're low-—our place we know, 
We're only the rank and file, | 
We're not too low~—to kill the foe, 
But too low to touch the spoil. 


g. The Existing Social Disorder*® 


“Today 85 per cent, tomorrow 90 per cent (of the world’s 
people) rot in misery to make possible the economic comfort of 
15 per cent and tomorrow 10 percent of the world’s 
population.” 


“‘Many...are deterred by the fear that, if changes are too 
rapid, they may upset the ‘social order’.... The Social Order? But 
what Social Order are they talking about? The one that we 
see today, which consists in leaving millions of God’s children 
in miserable poverty, should rather be called social disorder, 
systematised injustice.’ 


9. The Mask of Law and Order*® 


When a poor man 

takes a few coconuts 

From his rich neighbour’s land 

to feed his children who are in need, 
that is robbery, 


*8 Helder Camera, quoted in ‘’Action for World Development’’, in ‘‘Logos”’, The 
Centre for Society and Religion, Ceylon, Vol. 12, no. 2, p. 4. 


Sevaka Yohan Devananda. This extract is taken from ‘Violent Lanka The Day for 
Slaughter, An Interpretation of the Revolt of April 1971’, printed by ‘“’Church 
Missionary Society’’, 157 Waterloo Road, London, U.K. This short poem of six 
pages is beautiful and thought-provoking,. 


according to the law. 
He can be convicted, 
perhaps even jailed. 


When a rich man 

lives in wanton tuxury, 

spends infinitely more than he needs 

on food, clothes, amusements, 

while others are starving, naked, wretched, 
that is legitimate. 

There is no law 

to convict him. 


The laws are made by the rich, 
who make them, 
not to convict themselves 
but to oppress the poor. | 
lf the poor made the laws, 
it would be a different story. 
The rich may then be seen 
in their true colours. 
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When a rich man 

owns hundreds or thousands of acres, 
While there are others 

who do not own an inch, 

that is not robbery 

that is because we must, 

at all costs, 

safeguard the sacredness 

of private property, 

which means just reward 


Nes ee Oh te ee 


for the labour of ancestors 
so that descendants 
may not labour. 


When an employer 

pays himself infinitely more 

than the worker—than his own servant 
that is not robbery 

that is merely just reward 

for education and culture, 


that is the way 
to encourage initiative and enterprise. 


When a poor man 

in desperation, 

gets drunk, 

picks a quarrel, 

draws a knife, 

kills, 

that, obviously, is murderviolence, 
punishable by death. 


When company directors 

sack workers with impunity 

and so condemn whole families 
to penury and want, 

that is not violence, 

because no knife has been used. 


No knife need be used, 

a peremptory word suffices. 

Labour tribunals need not be feared overmuch, 
loopholes can be found, laws delays, 

political influence... 


Basically, the system stinks, 

the system of law and order, 

the system dominates individuals 
the ultimate sanctions rest on 
violence, | 

no less violence, 

because it is often hidden, indirect, 
subtle violence, 

not recognized as violence. 


Yet, in our society — 

there is legalized robbery and violence 
in normal times 

respectable men of power 

in sangha, church, and state, 

robbing in broad daylight, 

violent, 

spilling the blood of the people 
continuously 
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in complete freedom, 

with impunity, 

proud and unrepentant, 
self-righteous, complacent... 


So, established law and order 

it is not aS simple as all that. 

There is established injustice, 

established disorder, massive 
institutionalised disorder, 

naked oppression, 

masquerading under the guise of 
law and order, ‘ 

continuously, all the time. 


10. Everyone is a Thief**° 


‘Everyone, whether he knows it or not, is.a thief. Whoever 
possesses something which he does not need is a thief.” 


‘The one who is rich possesses many superfluous things. | 
If every cone had only what was necessary; nobody would be in 
need of anything, and al! would be satisfied.” 
| (Mahatma Gandhi) 


“You are not making a gift of your possessions to the poor 
person. You are handing over to him what is his. For what 
nas been given in common for the use of all, you have arrogated 
to yourself. The world is given to all, and not Only to the rich”. 

(St. Ambrose) 


“The rich take what belongs to everyone; and claim they 
have the right to own it, to monopolize it”. (St. Basil) 
“| am criticized often for my continual attacks upon the 

rich. Yes: because the rich continually attack the poor”. 
(St. John Chrysostom) 


*10 Most of these texts on “‘private property and oppression,’, ate taken from”Logos, *’ 
op. cit., pp. 35-36. Modern writers would distinguish between “‘private property” 
and ‘‘ownership of the means of production.” 
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“The bread in your cupboard belongs to the hungry man, 
the coat hanging unused in your closet belongs to the man 
who needs it; the shoes rotting in your closet belongs to the 
man who has no shoes; the money which you put in the bank 
belongs to the poer. You do wrong to everyone you could help, 
but fail to help."’ (St. Basil) 


11. Free India*': 


“Working for economic equality means levelling down of 
the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the 
nation’s wealth on the one hand, and the levelling up of the 
semi-starved naked millions on the other. A non-violent system 
of government is clearly an impossibility so long as the wide 
gulf between the rich and the hungry millions persists; the 
contrast between the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
hovels of the poor labouring class remains. it cannot last one 
day in free India, the poor will enjoy the same power as the 
rich in the land.” 


12, Land Grab Gandhian Style*' 
(Interview with Louis Fischer, June, 1942) 


“What would happen to a free India?’’ | asked, ‘“‘What is 
your programme for the improvement of the lot of the 
peasantry?’ ‘The peasants would take the land’’, he replied, 
“We would not have to tell them to take it. They would take 
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it’’. ‘“’Should the landlords be compensated?” | asked. 


“No’’, he said, ‘that would be fiscally impossible.’’ “You 
see,’’ he smiled, ‘‘our gratitude to our millionaire friends does 
not prevent us from saying such things. The village would 
become a self-governing unit living its own life.’ 


Another interview given two days later runs thus: 


“Well,” | asked, ‘‘how do you actually see your impending 


—~ I 


Civil Disobedience Movement? What shape will it take? 


*11 This text of Mahatma Gandhi is quoted by M.L. Dantwala, ‘’Poverty in India, 
Then and now, 1870-1970", p. 64. 


#12 Text given by R. Das Gupta, ‘’Problems of Economic Transition’, National 
Publishers, Calcutta, 1970, p. 388. 
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“In the villages,’" Gandhi explained, “the peasants will stop — 
paying taxes. They will make salt despite official prohibition... — 
Their next step will be to seize the land." ‘‘With violence?” 7 
| asked. “‘There may be violence, but then again the landlords — 
may cooperate.’ ‘“‘You are an optimist,’ | said. “They might — 
cooperate by fleeing’, Gandhi said. “Or, | said, “they might © 
organise violent resistence?’ “There may be fifteen days of 4 
chaos,’’ Gandhi speculated, “but | think we could soon bring — 
that under control."" “You feel then that it must be confisca- — 
tion without compensation”, | asked. ““Of course”, Gandhi © 
agreed, ‘it would be financially impossible for anybody to © 
compensate the landlords.” 4 
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QUESTIONNAIRE* 


_1l—Experiences of Poverty and Injustice 


1) In what ways Have you experienced poverty and 
injustice? How often? 


In what ways do others around you suffer? What are 
the main sufferings of the poor in India? How do you 
compare your life to that of the poor? 


2) Has the standard of life of the poorest 30 to 4 .- oF 


the people in your village or city improved in the last 
five years? If so, how much? 


3) Are there great disparities in your village or city? 
Describle them. Are they increasing or diminishing? 


4) Calculate your yearly and monthly income and 
expenditure. Making use of the information given in 
this booklet, find out which section of the Indian 
population you belong to. 


5) With the help of a survey and/or of experts, study the 
average household income of various groups of people 
in your locality. What kind of family budget can one 
make with such an income? 


6) In order to understand better the life of the poor, 
collect newspaper cuttings, photographs, poems, 


songs and short essays and. storieS on various 
aspects of their existence; 


—conduct some interviews (Afterwards you could even 
Write short descriptions of their life as Edward Rice 
has done in ‘“‘Mother India’s Children’’, Orbis Book, 
1971, 176 pages); 


—refiect on films and novels of social significance. (You 
will find some useful information in “Chitra Bani’, a 
book on film appreciation by Gaston Roberge, The 


* We realise that these questions are too numerous to be discussed in total. We 
give them here so that the readers may make their own choices. In various 
circumstances in our work, we found these questions and exercises useful. The 
questionnaire found at the end of ‘‘The Development Debate’’ could also be 
made use of in the context of this booklet. 
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7) 


il_- The 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


Little Flower Press, Calcutta, pp. 163-182, and in 
“Social Novels in Malayalam", CISRS; Bangalore, 
1968, by Varghese Ittiavira); 


—live in the midst of the poor and share their condi- 
tions of life for a few weeks or months. 


What are your personal reflections on appendices 1 to 7 
which describe various aspects of the life of the poor? 


Indian Situation 


What are the main insights you have gained from this 
booklet? What are your comments and criticisms? 


Do the data given in these pages more or less tally 
with your Own experiences and observations? Can you 
complete them? How much do you know about India? 


List, in order of priority, the 5 main problems and 
assets of India. 


What reasons are usually brought forwerd to .explain 
the slow progress of Our country? How valid are they? 
What are the real causes of mass poverty in India? 


How do you explain that, almost three decades after 
Independence, we have made So little progress towards 
social justice and a more equal distribution of consum- 
ption goods, incomes and wealth? What are the 
forces operating against such a reduction of 
inequalities? 


Which social groups or classes are improving in India 
today? Who profits from our increased agricultural and 
industrial production? Who benefits from our bettered 
medical and educational facilities? Is our production 
oriented towards the needs of the poor? 


Discuss the short text of Nyerere (appendix 4). Is 
poverty the real problem? Oris it the division between 
the rich and the poor? Respectively what importance 
do you give to increase in production and a reduction 
of inequalities in our present set-up? 
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iii— The ideals and goals of our nation 


1) Our Constitution and politicians often speak of equality, 


social justice and ‘egalitarian and socialist society.’ 
What is the precise meaning of these words? Has our 
nation really accepted these ideals and goals? How is 


it then that we have hardly made any progress towards 
them? 


2) Do you personally accept these ideals and goals? Is 
inequality injustice? Is luxury, in the midst of poverty, 


injustice? Are you struggling to bring about justice? 
Howe 


3) Once a friend said: “If we believe in equality and 
socialism, we must practise them right now!” If we 
take into account the massive poverty of the Indian 


masses, What standard of life will we select? What 


can equality and socialism mean in our present 
context? 


4) Whatdo youthink of the views expressed in appendices 
8 to 10 on Our present system and in particular on 
private property and existing laws and institutions? 
what do you think of the reflections of Mahatma 


Gandhi (appendices 11 & 12)? What are the practical 
implications of such statements? 


iV—Case-study: The life of the Poor 


A) Procedure: 


—Select at least 5 families, preferably from different 
income groups. (Choose people who trust you) 


—Visit these families often and collect as much informa- 
tion as possible. Find out theirlife-story (background 


and education of the parents, their jobs and places of 
stay, etc.) 


—Fillin the questionnaire for each family and for your 
own. 


B) Questionnaire: 


1-FAMILY DATA: Write down the name, age, role, 


occupation, and income of each member of the family, 
plus the annual income of the household. 


2-EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD: £4Calculate the monthly 
and yearly expenditure on food and the average spent 
per person. Study the diet (quantity & quality); is it 
sufficient and balanced ? 


3-Find out the type of clothing they wear and the annual 
individual and family expenditure on clothing. 


4-Study their housing conditions, plus the annual 
expenditure on shelter & lighting. 


5-Calculate the health expenses of each individual and of 
the family for the previous year. 


.\6-Find out the annual expenses on education and culture 
entertainment by each member and by the household. 


7-Study the total annual consumption expenses of the 
family and the average per person. 


c) Reflection: 


-Study the health implications of the diet and housing 
conditions of these families. 


~Compare these families, their income-groups and their | 
style of life. Include your own family. : 


-With the help of official statistics, find the percentage 
of different income-groups in India, and in your state, 
district, city or village. 


-With all these data, reflect on the concrete implications 
of belonging to such or such an incomesgroup. 


tape 
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MESSAGE TO OUR READERS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR DEEPER STUDY AND FOLLOW-UP 


Friends, 


We hope that you have found, or will find, the reading of 
this booklet challenging and useful. We would like to offer you 
the following suggestions for a deeper study: 


~-~Sum up for yourself the two sections ‘A Land of Massive 
Poverty and Misery’, and ‘A Land of Inequalities and 
Injustices’, and reflect on the most striking characteristics 
of the Indian Situation. Reply to our questionnaire. 


—Read at least two of the books recommended in the 
bibliography. 


—-Create a study-group and discuss with your friends the 
Indian Situation. Do. it in view of becoming an action-group. ! 


We also hope that you will enter into contact with us 
especially if you are already involved, in some way, in India’s 
struggle for development and social justice. Write to us and 
share with us: 


| 


} 
--Your impressions, comments and questions on the opinions | 
we have expressed in this booklet. | 
: 
— Your own views and experiences in the field of development | 
and social justice. | ; 
—Your desire for further reading material on topics of interest, 
for contact with people who can search with you in your | 
study and action, for participation in seminars and training 
sessions. 
We will try our very best to be of service to you. : 
Looking forward to hearing from you, 


Sincerely, 
The Editors 


Religion and Society’’, Bangalore, for the permission 
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